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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
> 


HE event of the week has been an announcement made by 
Earl Grosvenor, that he should on the 12th inst. move a 
resolution declaring it inexpedient to discuss any Bill for the reduc- 
tion of the franchise, ‘‘ until the House has before it the entire 
scheme contemplated by the Government for the amendment of 
the representation of the people.” It is understood that this 
motion, which involves either the reconsideration or withdrawal of 
the Government Bill, has the approval of several of the territorial 
Whig Houses, and it has given great courage to the seceders. Sir 
W. Hutt and Mr. Kinglake have given notice of hostile motions, and 
the party opposed to Reform is already reinforced by Earl Gros- 
venor, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Laing, Lord Elcho, Sir W. 
Hutt, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Bouverie, and all whom they can influence— 
a coterie which will greatly affect numbers on a division. The split 
has carried great alarm into the Radical ranks, and a strong effort 
is to be made to induce the towns to pronounce for the Bill. The 
country is, however, too lukewarm, the only meetings as yet held 
having been at Manchester and Leicester, neither of them of any 
importance. We have discussed the effect of this move in another 
place, and need only mention here that the supporters of Govern- 
ment use the threat of a dissolution very freely, and appear blind 
to the fact that the constituencies are as cold to the Bill as their 
representatives. 


The Government, it appears, has not yet even decided when it 
will bring in its Bill for the redistribution of seats. Sir H. Hoare 
asked on Monday whether it would be early next session, but Mr. 
Gladstone informed him that while the Bill made part of the obli- 
gations undertaken in reference to the representation of the people, 
Government ‘‘ would reserve its freedom as to the choice of an 
opportunity.” Parliament is in short to pass the franchise Bill, 
and then open its mouth and shut its eyes and see what Earl 
Russell will send it. Parliament won't. 


The rumours of coming war between Prussia and Austria grow 
every day more alarming, so much so, that trade in Vienna has re- 
ceived a serious check. On the one hand, it appears certain that 
the Kaiser, whether to indicate his resolution or really to fight, 
has put his army in motion northwards, has withdrawn furloughs, 
purchased horses, and made just those preparations on which 
(rovernments not in earnest are unwilling to waste money. On 
the other hand, the Prussian Government, though aware that 
Austria is armed, still threatens, and the peace party, of which the 
{Queen and the Prince Royal were the heads, have, it is said, given 
way. The Italian Government evidently believes that war is at 
hand, the Prussian Court has given a grand reception to General 
Grovone, the Italian military Envoy, and has named Prince Frede- 
rick Charles commander of the army. The main hope of peace 
in both countries is the extreme uncertainty of the course which 
the Emperor of the French would see fit to take when hostilities 
had once commenced. Many of these statements are probably 
exaggerated, but it seems clear that Austria has resolved to retire 
no farther. 

The news from Jamaica last Saturday far more than bore out the 
worst fears entertained amongst us concerning the conduct of the 
Army in suppressing the disturbances. Even the Times now speaks 
in a tone of denunciation as strong as this journal ever adopted. 
Colonel Hobbs has a friend in the special correspondent of the 
Telegraph, who makes that gentleman's case even worse for him 


Wellington's magical powers as an Obeah man by killing him in full 
sight of the whole village—(which could only be done in this way !) 
For the subsequent admitted mutilation of Wellington's corpse 
Colonel Hobbs cannot account at all, but his friend in the Telegraph 
says that he gave his consent ‘“ hastily, and I am sure thoughtlessly.” 
What would the English nation have said if Paul Bogle’s friends 
had urged, in extenuation of the supposed mutilation of the Rev. 
V. Herschell, that “ Paul Bogle hastily, and I am sure thought- 
lessly,” assented to it? Colonel Hobbs, we are further told by his 
friend in the Telegraph, ‘frankly deplores” the tone of his celebrated 
letter,—the letter about Paul Bogle’s valet being tied to his stirrup, 
and assisted by a revolver at his head to remember who were in 
the conspiracy and deserved to be shot, and who were not,—and 
explains it thus,—‘‘a feeling of most sincere thankfulness at having 
brought my regiment safely out of Stoney Gut without any casual- 
ties, which I considered almost miraculous, caused a reaction on my 
spirits, and induced me to write in a more open and cheerful style 
than usual. But my letter was intended for the General's eye only, 
and not for the press.” Surely it was only kind in the General to 
let the public share with him the evidence of Colonel Hobbs’ 
“ thankfulness,” and of that “ cheerful” spirit which it produced. 
No doubt the cheerfulness took a strange form. Like the cheer- 
fulness of Fagan, the “ merry old gentleman ” in Oliver Twist, it ran 
rather strongly towards murder and hanging. Still we cannot regret 
that the British public know what the thankfulness and elation of 
‘‘ officers and gentlemen” suppressing imaginary negro insurrections 
practically mean. ‘They appear to mean a state of mind even more 
disgraceful in them than the imputed but, as we now know, imagi- 
nary atrocity ascribed to the negro mob, of mixing Baron Kettel- 
hodt’s brains with rum, and drinking the mixture, would have 
meant in the negroes. In other words, they mean a state of intoxi- 
cation with blood. 


The Coadjutor Bishop of Jamaica, Dr. Reginald Kingston, does 
not appear to have a very distinct conception of the drift of 
English public opinion as to the recent orgies of our troops in 
that island. Ile writes to the Times of Monday avery windy 
letter, bearing testimony to the number of English colonists in 
that island who have forgiven Mr. Eyre all their private grudges 
against him in consideration of the massacre which he permitted, 
—evidently holding tbat his merit in having given a good loose to 
race-hatred “covereth a multitude of sins.” He adds that ‘“ we 
are deeply gratified to find that we have already met with the 
sympathy of a very numerous and influential body of our country- 
men at home, and that the feeling in our favour is deepening and 
spreading daily.” Dr, Reginald Kingston asserts that there is a 
prevalent belief amongst the negroes that the Queen has alrealy 
taken Mrs. G. W. Gordon and Mrs. Paul Bogle to live with her, 
surely a harmless, if grotesque delusion. ‘The Bishop concludes 
by “earnestly inviting” the Zimes to use all its influence to with- 
hold further condemnation of the proceedings of the planters until 
the report of the Royal Commission has been made,—an appeal to 
which the 7imes responds in another column by saying, ‘* There 
is no longer any reasonable doubt that cruelties of which it is im- 
possib le to think without shuddering were perpetrated in the sup- 
pression of the Jamaica insurrection. It is now certain that 
scores and perhaps hundreds of persons were flogged before being 
hung, and often before being tried.” Dr. Kingston is not more 
fortunate than some older theologians of his own school in dis- 
cerning “ the signs of the Times.” 








Very alarming telegrams continue to arrive from Canada. An 
invasion of Fenians was expected on St. Patrick's Day, 17th 
inst. ; the Government had called out 10,000 volunteers, and the 
response was almost unexpectedly eager. The Catholic Bishops 
were calling on their people to remain quiet, and Government was 
expected to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act and place Montreal 
under martial law. The alarm had given a great impetus to the 
movement for the federation of the Colonies, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick having already given way, but it seems to rest 





— before. For the shooting of Wellington at 400 yards Colonel 
Iobbs accounted by saying that he wished to destroy the belief in 


on very little foundation. ‘The American Government is quite 
certain to support its own municipal law, and it has the power to 
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ry it out in very energetic fashion, he 


vill make short work of her in Chicagoor New 





The cattle-plague returns are worse than useless. Every week 


—then admitted, and 


we have the returns of the previous week 
indeed asserted, to be defective—repeated without any alteration. 
Each Saturday we are told that 200 or 309 inspectors have made 


no report, and yet the next Saturday, after their reports have been, | 


or ought to have been, received, the old retura.is répeated,—so 
that for no single week have we ever got any accurate returns at 
all. Why is any return ever given before it is complete? We 
can afford to wait, but we cannot afford to have no trustworthy 
means at all of comparing the seizures in one week with the seizures 
of the previous weeks. The whole value of these figures is their 
relvtive exactness. ‘There isa sad want of head about the Council 
Office somewhere, or these useless and uncorrected accounts would 
not come out as they do week after week. 


‘rhe second reading of the Oxford Test Abolition Bill was 
moved and seconded on Wednesday in the House of Commons in 
two maiden speeches—moved by Mr. Coleridge ina speech of 
mature art, and seconded by Mr. Trevelyan in a speech of con- 
siderable promise, though thought in the House a little too full of 
University chat. Mr, Coleridge delighted the Liberal party by 
the breadth of the ground which he took up, since, being so well 


known for his High-Church principles, he was reasonably suspected | 
However, he asserted in the frankest | 


of political ‘* Churchiness.” 
manner that he desired the full admission of the Noncon- 
formists on fully equal terms with Churchmen to the Universities, 
‘+ for the sake of the Nonconformists themselves, for the sake of 
the Church, and even for the sake of that which was larger than 
the Church of England and Nonconformity, and which ought to 
be far dearer to them,—he meant the great English nation.” Sir 
Stafford Northcote did not succeed in saying anything new in 
resisting the admission of Dissenters to the governing body, which 
was all he contended against; Mr. Buxton made a good point of 
the benefit likely to result to lay Churchmen from abolishing the 
elaborate dogmatic test now administered to hundreds of whom 
scarcely a unit accepts it with any intelligent conviction; Mr. 
Henley became irrelevantly coarse, as he is apt to do, about 
Oxford men of all creeds “ hunting a pig with a greased tail down 
High Street,” the pig in question being apparently a personifi- 
cation of an eclectic religion ; and Lord Cranborne, with his usual 
hard banter, proposed a committee consisting of Sir G. Bowyer, 
Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Bright, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Baines, Mr. J. S. 
Mill, and Mr. Butler-Johnstone, to report to the House what is 
meant by ‘ unsectarian religion, upon the general basis of good 
feeling, without any creed or basis of belief.” The division showed 
an immense majority of 114—217 for the Bill and 103 against it, 
but Sir Stafford Northcote maintained that many of his party 
had gone away not expecting a division,—an assertion echoed on 
behalf of the Liberals by Mr. Coleridge. 


The reports of evidence on election petitions are, as usual, grati- 
fying to cynics. The Boston Committee have ousted Mr. Parry on 


scrutiny and seated Mr. Staniland, but, though two cases of 


bribery were proved, declared that Mr. Parry was innocent of 
them. The Bridgnorth Committee has turned out Sir John 
Acton, who would have been a credit to Parliament, by striking 
off a vote or two, and seated Mr. Whitmore, whose property the 
borough has been from time immemorial. At Yarmouth the 
Committee have confirmed the election of two Tories, add- 
ing, with the greatest gravity, that about twenty persons had 
received heavy bribes, but the members they voted for were quite 
innocent of the transaction. The Totnes Committee turned out 
Mr. Pender, the evidence showing that he had bribed right 
and left. One worthy indeed stated that he did not believe 
fifty persons voted in Totnes without a bribe. The Committee, 
however, seated Mr. Seymour, who acted throughout with Mr. 
Pender, under an idea, we fancy, that he found the ‘ influence ” 
and Mr. Pender the money, and Mr. Pender must therefore be 
scapegoat. The Nottingham Committee have not yet decided, but 


many witnesses testify that Sir R. Clifton had organized a regular | 


band of roughs, armed with clubs like brush handles, who menaced 
hostile voters, and once cleared the hustings. That genial form of 
intimidation is likely to be pretty extensively used if the Reform 
Bill passes, and may require special legislation. Altogether the 
evidence is not very favourable to a blank reduction of the suffrage. 


It appears certain that Stephens, the Fenian Heal Centre, has 
escaped from Ireland to Paris, whence he proceeds by the Havre 
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‘ine to America. ‘There he will probably quarrel with O'Mahony 
and the Senate, and so form a third Fenian party. 
| Se eaten 
| Emily Ballard, a child of ton, of Ilkberrow, Warwickshire 
7 ° e ° e419 . ’ 
played during service time with some other children at some gama 
with pennies. A chill missel a penny, and Ballard, after count. 
ing her pennies, found she had one too much, an! returned it, 
Phe vicar, who is also a magistrate, aetually sent her to the lock. 
up on a charge of theft, an] there she remained from Monday to 
Friday. When brought before the petty sessions, Mr. Gray, the 
‘eal prosecutor, sat as magistrate, and, the locality being much 
| excited, graciously said he had only imprisoned the child ag a 
warning, and did not intend to go on with the case. He added 
| that she had stolen a penknife before, a statement instantly denied, 
| The child’s friends, indignant at this treatment, refused to accept 
| her discharge, and the case was adjourned for further evidence, 
the little mite being this time admitted to bail. Imagine a magis. 
trate sending a child to the lock-up for an offence so slight that 
he, at once prosecutor, judge, jury, and pastor, did not even 
| intend to pursue it! It is odd, but it is true, that in a case of thig 
| kind, that is, of downright cruelty on the highest moral prin- 
ciples, the magistrate is sure to be in orders. 





| ‘The Marquis of Westmeath has original views of Parliamentary 
| language. Complaining on ‘Thursday of Sir George Grey for not 
| preventing old women from being run over, he said Sir George 
| was attending to the cattle plague, and he thought “if the pole- 
axe were applied to the Rt. Mon. baronet and his seat, the public 
would have no loss.” Called to order, the Marquis allowed that 
his language was strong, but said his pity was stronger, and 
eudel by suggesting that Her Majesty’s Government might “ en- 
tertain the idea of changing the sex of the Home Secretary.’’ 
Sir George might retort that he is an old woman already, but he 
has the misfortune, unlike his assailant, of knowing that there are 
limits to Parliamentary Billingsgate which a Commoner is bound 
to respect, though a Peer, it seems, is not. 


The amendment on the Address in the Corps Législatif afiirm- 
ing that the time had arrived for more liberty was rejected by 206 
to 63. A subsequent amendment in favour of the right of the 
press to trial by jury was lost only by a vote of 188 to 65, and 
these increasing majorities seem to have alarmed the Emperor. 
His reply to the whole Address, given on ‘Thursday, was unusually 
mild and formal. He asked ‘ what attraction his power would 
have for him if separated from the love of justice,” whether he 
“ could have borne the weight of Government for the last eighteen 
years, with its incessant anxieties and heavy responsibilities,” but for 
the sense of duty. He also desired liberty, but ‘‘a liberty based upon 
intelligence, generous instincts, and the noble exertions of labour, 
not a liberty bordering upon licence. For fifteen years France 
had developed and increased, and her high destiny would be ful- 
filled.” ‘I'he meaning of all this is that the Emperor is not quite 
so convinced in March that France Jikes repression as he was in 
January. We have explained elsewhere what seemed to us the 
real drift of the amendment of the forty-six. 





We hope the squires are content. It is stated that the cattle 
supply of London has risen to its old level, about 4,000 head a week ; 
| of which 3,490 were imported from the Continent. The first effect 
therefore of this wild Cattle Plague Act, forced upon Government 
by the squires, has been to transfer nearly the whole cattle supply 
of London, say 200,000 beasts a year, worth at least 4,000,000/., to 
foreign graziers. ‘Tenant-farmers, who, and not the landlords, pay 
for all this fun, will do well to remember the facts at the next 
election. The latest idea is to prohibit the import of cattle from 
Holland, under pretence that some of the beasts recently imported 
were diseased. ‘The squires are too timid. They should prohibit 
importation altogether, and decree that the butcher should pay 2s. 
per lb. for beef, half the price to go in aid of rental. 


We are to have a Palace of Justice. It is to be a pretty palace, 
and contain some 1,100 rooms. Consequently there must be an 
architect, and Mr. Cowper not having the courage to do his own 
work /. e., choose his own architect and take the responsibility, nor 
yet the faith to trust to open competition, ordered that six “+ emi- 
| nent” firms should be allowed tocompete. Of course Mr. Beres- 
| ford Hope would not stand that, so the House of Commons on 
| Thursday by 101 to 70 ordered Mr. Cowper to admit all the best 
| architects. We wonder how much work Mr. Haussmann would 
' do if he did it after that fashion. The business of an Edile of 
|} London is to do his best to improve London, after his own genius 
and judgment, and not to trust to the hapj »y-go-lucky chance that 


if he dips his hand into a lottery he may pullout a good plan. Lue 
A 
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very idea of leadership seems slipping out of our leaders’ minds. 
Why not advertise for a Premier, and accept the lowest tender ? 


Tuesday, the humiliation day, was a greater humiliation to the 
House of Commons on Monday night than on the subsequent 
morning itself. A bitter little debate sprang up on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motien for putting off the meeting of the Select Committees 
on Tuesday till one o'clock. Mr. Bouverie objected that this was 
not a general day of fast and humiliation appointed by the proper 
authorities, but one proposed by the Bishop of London for his own 
diocese, —the House really knowing nothing officially of the pro- 
clamation of the Bishop of London. Mr. Bright took a similar 
line, insisting on the additional expense entailed on witnesses 
before election committees and others, and arguing that this would, 
if accepted, be a precedent “‘ for all time.” Lord Stanley raised a 
minor difficulty; Admiral Duncombe said one o'clock was not 
late enough to adjourn the Committces, ‘ sermons were so long ;’ 
none of the objectors said what they meant, which was that they 
thought the humiliation service a hollow and ill-advised affair, nor 
did its defender, who thought it an act of religious duty to obey 
his Bishop. A division gave a majority of 147 for the decorous 
ceremonial. 

Of some of the sermons which Messrs. Bouverie, Bright, and 
Co. may have heard, if they availed themselves of the delay 
decreed, we have spoken elsewhere. ‘The only one reported which 
did not ‘‘ whittle away ” the idea of humiliation proper, was the 
Bishop of Ely’s,at Whitehall. He said that ‘ national judgments 
follow national sins,’ which we do not doubt, but we doubt whether 
national sufferings are always judgments, or that they are ever 
meant to be so considered, unless we see the distinct connection 
between the sin and the suffering that follows it. ‘Then he said 
that ‘it might not be easy to say what sins of our country might 
have brought this judgment,’ which is exceedingly true. ‘We 
could not see our own personal sins, but might well humble our- 
selves for them.’ This is obscure. A sin which a man is not 
conscious of, is scarcely a sin, and certainly not one for which he 
could humble himself. The Bishop meant to hint that it is 
quite right to humble ourselves at a hazard, on the chance of 
hitting by some random shot of conscience the special sin which 
caused this cattle plague, and so removing it. We confess this 
seems to us a mere heathenism. To repent of sins we recognize 
because they are sins is Christian ;—to repent in blank, asit were, 
of possible sins, because they may have produced the cattle plague 
is asad pagan business, and too much the characteristic business 
of Humiliation days. 


Mr. Cowper introduced on Tuesday a very good Bill for the 
preservation of the commons round London, of which, within a 
radius of fifteen miles, there are 180—10,500 acres in all. The 
Bill renews the existing provision giving special control to Par- 
liament over waste spaces within the fifteen-mile radius, and also 
provides a body of five Commissioners, consisting of the First 
Commissioner of Works, the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, one Enclosure Commissioner, and two honorary 
Commissioners, with power to hold land, if any shall be given 
them. Upon receipt by the Commissioners of a memorial from the 
lord of the manor of any common, or any commoner, with a 
scheme for making the common more useful to the public, the 
Commissioners would empower the Assistant-Commissioner to 
hold a public meeting of all persons having rights in the common, 
and to report on the public favour given to the scheme and the 
objections to it. The scheme, if accepted by the Commissioners, 
would then be presented to the House of Commons, and the ex- 
penses locally raised, for which power is given in the Bill. The 
Metropolitan Board might also, if it thought fit, contribute funds 
towards the scheme, just as in the case of public improvements. 
In this way the Bill provides a machinery for organizing the local 
wishes of the neighbourhood of any common, rather than deals 
absolutely and in the abstract with all the commons. It was very 
favourably received in the House, and ought, we think, to pass. 





J.W. Leigh, twenty-seven years of age, a ‘ remarkably keen, 
determined -looking man, with an expressive cast of countenance,” 
was sentenced to death on Thursday at Lewes. He had killed his 
sister-in-law, Harriet Harton, for calling him a pirate—a charge 
apparently correct—and shutting the door in his face. The de- 
fence set up was insanity, and it was shown that he had been an 
odd violent man all his life, who drank spirits to enormous excess, | 
but seemed incapable of becoming drank. He was usually called | 
Mad Leigh by his associates, but the evidence gives one the im- | 
pression not of a madman, but of an undeveloped Clive ruined by 
brandy. The jury found him guilty, and when asked why sen- | 





tence should not be passed, Leigh replied, ‘‘ I have nothing to say, 
my lord. I cannot justify myself. I was responsible for my acts.” 
He was sentenced to death without hope of mercy, the murder 
having been committed the day after the provocation. 


Sir James Wilde has decided that a Mormon marriage is no 
marriage in an English Divorce Court. That Court proceeds on 
the theory of Christian marriage, and cannot recognize a contract 
which involves the right of polygamy. If it recognized the claim 
of the first wife, she would be able to sue against her husband for 
adultery when he was only obeying the law of the land he lived 
in. Moreover, it might happen that out of forty wives only the 
fortieth would be the legal wife, the first being dead, and the 
thirty-eight others married while she was still living. Conse« 
quently anybody may go to Utah, marry as many wives as he likes, 
and then, returning to England, marry again without fear for the 
legitimacy of his children—a decision satisfactory no doubt to 
returning Mormons, but scarcely as Christian as Sir J. Wilde seems 
to think. 

An admirable idea has this week been embodied in the shape 
of an ‘ Operatives’ Housebuilding Company, Limited.” It is 
that the occupants of the blocks —all to be built for the present 
in the most thickly populated districts, —shall themselves be share- 
holders, paying instalments as low as 6d. a week. ‘The shares of 
10/. each are divided into two heads—(A) shares, on which 1/. is 
to be paid on application and 1/. on allotment, and (B) shares, 
payable by instalments of not less than 6d. per share per week, 
with 1s. per share entrance fee. It is the object of the society 
to enable the working-class shareholders ultimately to become 
proprietors of their own sets of rooms by inducing them to let 
their dividends accumulate at interest. Secretaries of working 
men’s clubs are intended to be made agents for receipt of rents 
and of the instalments on the shares. Working men will also be 
represented on the Board by Directors chosen by the (B) share- 
holders, and one working man of some influence is, we believe, 
already on the Board. The Marquis Townshend is chairman, and 
the directory very strong. If the Law Court Commissioners would 
give the company facilities for getting sites in their vicinity as the 
old blocks are pulled down, it would give the company a great 
additional chance of success. Operatives now are known to be 
emigrating, rather than expose their families to the overcrowding 
consequent on the reconstruction of London. 





A Bill has been introduced into Congress to enforce treaty of 
copyright with Great Britain, and every author of eminence in 
America has signed a petition in its favour. They see at last, 
whatever the Protectionists may do, that without some prohibition 
of piracy their national literature will have no fair chance of 
growth. The native article is undersold by the article stolen 
abroad. 

The Directors of the Suburban Village and General Dwellings’ 
Company have announced the closing of the share list this day 
for London, and on Monday next for the country. 





Home Securities have continued very inactive during the week, 
and prices have declined. On Saturday last Consols left off at 
874 4 for money, and 87} $ for account. Yesterday the closing 
quotations were :—For transfer, 86} } ; for time, 863, 87. 

The Bank of France return is very favourable, the supply of 
bullion having been augmented to the extent of 900,000/., whilst 
bills discounted show a decrease of 1,947,0007. ‘The Paris rate 
has been reduced 34 per cent. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 16. 
- 2 


me 


Friday, Maich 23. 


Mexican 1. «2 ef cf of 2} * 22 
Spanish Passive ++ oe oe or “ 254 . 27g 
Do. Certificates jo 0 ele 164 . 16} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe « ee 674 oy _- 
re » 6080 wo ve co $8 <~ 6e 
United States 5.20’6 an ee oe oo 724 so 71h 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as under :— 


Friday, March 16. Friday, March 25. 
Caledonian .. oe oe oe ee < 31h - 131) 
Great Eastern oe ee oe * oe 4) ° 49 
Great Northern 16 «eo 860 os 14 . 123 
Great Western.. .. oe oe o os 593 ° 59} 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe » oe 40 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee .- oe 1203 e 120 
London and Brighton... oe 954 oo 95 
Ecndon and North-Western os ow 192 12:7 
London and South-Western ee or] 92 925 
London, Chatham,and Dover «2 «a «« 37} 38 
Metropolitan oe ee oe ° 132; 1324 
Midland oe ee oe os o« 124 re 1224 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ‘ so oe 19} ° 1094 
ae «ow «= os oo ‘ 1094 
South-Eastern oe pe o* 2” os T4ji n.d. eo ce 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— »>——_ 
EARL GROSVENOR’S MOTION. 


HE Landlord of the House of Commons declines Earl Rus- 
sell’s Reform Bill. A few days ago the House was con- 
sidering one of the hundred metropolitan railway schemes,— 
the Bill, we believe, for the mid-London Railway,—when Earl 
Grosvenor rose to move that the Bill be read that day six 
months. ‘ Why Lord Grosvenor?” whispered a member, not 
quite up in his “Governing Families,” “the railway is not 
going to Chester.” ‘Because there are two hundred and fifty 
of his father’s tenants sitting here,” was the unexpected reply, 
and we believe the estimate was considerably under the truth. 
It is the same man, heir to the great influence and greater 
wealth which such a fact indicates who will move the House 
of Commons on the 12th of March to reject any incomplete 
Reform Bill, and the fact has a grave significance. It shows, 
in the first place, that the Peers intend to fight through the 
Commons, instead of awaiting the debate in their own House ; 
and in the second, that the Ministry cannot rely on the un- 
broken aid of the Whig families who carried the Bill of 1832, 
and who still lead so considerable a section of the House. 
It is all very well to taunt the member for Chester with an 
exclusive care for the interests of his Order, but Englishmen 
have materialistic minds, and the action of an Earl Grosvenor, 
who can have nothing to get by breaking with his hereditary 
party, has a very different effect from that of a member who 
has. It makes ratting respectable, which neither Mr. Lowe’s 
arguments nor Mr. Horsman’s sarcasms have as yet succeeded 
in doing. A dozen men will quote Lord Grosvenor as an 
excuse for avoiding the lobby where one would have quoted 
Mr. Laing, and will feel as they do it that they avoid the taunt 
about the Cave of Adullam. It was not the Princes of the 
tribes, the men with vast herds, or it may be town lots in the 
cities of refuge, who betook themselves to the cave, but the 
discontented and the distressed, people who did not inhabit, 
much less own, the Belgravia of the day. The mutineers 
and the waverers will undoubtedly feel greatly encouraged 
by a defection which guarantees them against social penal- 
ties for ratting, and ensures them also, we suspect, against 
the danger of deserting the winning side. The name of 
the mover in such cases is almost as important as his 
motion, and in this instance the motion is singularly well 
drawn. 

We may admit frankly that what the daily journals are 
saying is true, and that Earl Grosvenor in moving that the 
House insist on a completed Bill intends only to make any 
Bill whatsoever impossible, and still his motion remains one 
for which consistent Liberals can vote. It strikes not only at 
the greatest of the many blots in the Bill, but it strikes at the 
only one which it is possible for the Government to remedy 
without receding too visibly from its resolves. The absence 
of redistribution clauses makes the Government Bill abso- 
lutely unreasonable. Supposing that even a majority of the 
House of Commons accept the new franchises, or franchises so 
like them as not to involve a censure on the Cabinet, what 
will be the result? They will have intensified the grand 
anomalies of the present electoral system, the disparity be- 
tween Northern and Southern strength, the equality between 
Harwich with its 386 electors, and Manchester with 23,000 
electors upon its roll; and will, moreover, have enfranchised 
in one session whole classes whom they will be compelled to 
disfranchise in the next. They will be legislating absolutely 
in the dark, for they will not know tke extent of the transfer 
of power to which they have resolved to accede, The qualifi- 
cation has been carefully fixed at the somewhat irrational 
figure 7, which is not even, like the 6/. rating, the limit of 
direct taxation, in order to prevent working men from obtain- 
ing a clear majority of the borough seats, but nobody knows 
till the disfranchising clauses are read whether the end will 
be secured or no. [If fifty boroughs are disfranchised and 
their members given to towns, it will not be secured, and 
Liberal Ministers have gone as far as that,—may, should a 
sudden ery arise, go some way farther. The Houses will be 
legislating at haphazard upon the one vital point of any 
Reform Bill, the transfer of power from a mixed constitu- 
ency to a constituency in which a majority belong to a single 
and very united class. It is unfair to Liberals who, like our- 
selves, consider this the one danger of our society, to compel 
them to vote without seeing whether the danger exists or not, 
in the face indeed of a declaration from Ministers that its 
existence will be kept perhaps till next Session a State secret. 





And while this compulsion is put on them, they perceive that, 
because it is put, because the redistribution clauses are to 
form a separate Bill, the strongest wish of the nation, a settle. 
ment which shall last, is rendered almost hopeless. Why are 
Liberals who honestly want to give fifty, or sixty, or a hun- 
dred seats to the working men, and do not want to give theny 
more, who wish to remedy an injustice, but not to enthrone 
Democracy, to vote for a Bill which, while it secures no peace, 
may give the masses perhaps fifty, perhaps two hundred mem- 
bers? Their pledges? Stuff; they pledged themselves to give to 
the non-electors their fair share of power, and they will redeem 
their pledges the instant Government gives them the oppor- 
tunity. They did not pledge themselves to run the risk 
of disfranchising half the electors to whom the pledges 
were given. Again, the Government can if it likes accept 
this motion without resigning, it may be, even without a divi- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone did not produce any argument of prin- 
ciple against making the Bill complete. He simply said there 
was not the time for it, and he may admit without discredit 
that he made a miscalculation of hours. Mr. Lowe will not 
make two speeches on the same night because a schedule is 
tacked to the Act, and if he and his followers are a little more 
lengthy, so much the better for the Ministry. A bored House 
of Commons will pass anything rather than be bored any 
longer. Or if that is too hard for Mr. Gladstone’s pride—and 
he is doing an extraordinary amount of humility just now, 
which suggests some inward rasp—he may take the House as 
its word for once, take a line of his own, and agree toa 
November Session, a Parliament called ad hoc. The par- 
tridges will all be dead then, and from 1st November to 16th 
December, or thereabouts, members will be just as happy in 
town as shivering in their counties. Let the Bill be brought 
forward then, complete, and in the six weeks debated through, 
finished, passed, and got fairly out of the road of the State 
locomotive, which it has now brought for years nearly to 
a dead lock. If the House of Commons cannot find time 
to consider the representation of the nation, it had better 
reform its system of business until it can, for no such ex- 
cuse will be accepted anywhere outside its walls. It rattled 
a Bill transferring a trade of four millions a year from Eng- 
lish to German graziers through Parliament fast enough, and 
must on such a question as Reform, if necessary, make all the 
time required. 

But we shall be told the Government will not yield, will not 
amend their Bill, will stand or fall, as they promised to do, by 
their own incomplete proposal. Very good ; then they must go 
out. And what then? If Earl Russell is vicious enough to 
recommend a Tory Administration, as his organs are threaten- 
ing, it will not last a year, and can be overthrown the first 
moment it shows any sign of becoming dangerous. The Tories 
as Tories have no majority, and cannot get one, and amidst the 
sleepless eyes all around them, in face of wits sharpened by 
the hunger for office, of a party solidified by the healthy cold, 
they can do very little mischief. They will govern on suffer- 
ance till Mr. Gladstone has once more recemented the alliance 
now crumbling to pieces between the nation and the Whigs, an 
alliance without which—and we say it with no pleasure—a 
Liberal Administration is in this country never stable or strong. 
Sound Liberals need not shrink from that, but we do not be- 
lieve there is serious risk of even an interregnum of Mr. Dis- 
raeli. There is no coalition, and except against this Reform 
Bill there is not going to be one, large enough to make any 
numerical difference. The Grosvenors cannot play the part of 
the Stanleys, if they would, for their boroughs will not stand 
it; and Mr. Lowe, though on this subject hopelessly wrong, is 
not going to lie down with the landed interest, or, raven though 
he be, carry meat to any of the clerical order. Without strong 
and numerous help what are the Tories to do? Carry on daily 
business till their rivals are ready to take their places, and to 
bring forward measures which will reduce the Tory party to 
powerlessness for a quarter of a century? That is not the 
kind of function Lord Derby will like, or his leading supporters 
either, and the catastrophe, if it comes—if Earl Russell will not 
hear reason, or Mr. Gladstone submit, as he keeps professing 
to do, to the will of the House—must end in reconstruction. 
The country wants in its heart—we appeal to any decently 
moderate Liberal—first, to see this Reform question well and 
finally settled, as finality is understood in politics; then to try 
Mr. Gladstone as Minister for the War against pauperism, igno- 
rance, and all remaining internal evils ; and what the country 
consciously or unconsciously really wants it will very speedily 
have, and that without wading, as some Radicals seem inclined 
to threaten, through the Red Sea to reach the Promised Land. 
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— THE CONFLICT AT WASHINGTON. 


HE view taken in England of President Johnson and his 
T recent quarrel with the majority in Congress, is probably 
wider astray from that warranted by the facts of the case than 
that of any critical American event since the outbreak of the 
war. There are several reasons for this,—one, that the vulgar 
and inflammatory speech in which the President denounced the 
Radicals and accused them of intending his assassination was 
never printed in full in any English paper, was panegyrized 
most by those who did not dare to print it at all, and but 
faintly rebuked even by the most Liberal of all the English 
journals, which only published about half, and that not con- 
taining a full half of the wildest and most unworthy matter ; 
another, that the Daily News, which hitherto has been far 
the wisest, soundest, and most thoroughly informed of all the 
English critics of American politics, has become, for some 
intellectual crotchet which we cannot explain, almost the 
mere advocate of the President,—though of course an advocate 
profoundly convinced of the truth of its own case,—and has 
ceased to our mind to square its judgments with the facts 
of the case. Add to this that Mr. Johnson's policy 
has in it a first appearance of generosity to a van- 
quished foe, that Mr. Stevens and the other Radical leaders, 
though far fairer and less violent in their language than 
Mr. Johnson, have been often silly and intemperate, that the 
full evidence as to the condition of the South and the condi- 
tion of opinion in the Western States is never reproduced in 
the English journals, and we are not surprised to find the 
public mind more prejudiced, because more completely unin- 
formed, upon the present political crisis in America than 
it has been on any of the American embarrassments of 
the last six years. Indeed the false issue so pertinaciously 
asserted to be the true one by Englishmen at the com- 
mencement of the war,—the issue of Protection versus Free 
Trade,—and never better exposed than by the Daily News 
of five years ago, has been deliberately adopted by it this 
week as accounting in great part for the Republican hostility 
to the President's policy of reconstruction,—the motive being 
of course that it is the interest of the Eastern States, which 
are all violently Protectionist, to keep out the Southern 
States, which are nearly unanimous for free trade, until the 
financial policy of the future Union has been once firmly fixed. 
We confess that we are surprised to find this argument in the 
Daily News, when the truth unquestionably is that the 
Western States are quite as averse to the policy of Protection as 
the South, and for the same obvious reason, that they have no 
manufactures, and are great producers of the raw materials 
which Europe needs,—and yet that nowhere, not even in Mas- 
cachusetts, have the Radical party in Congress been so warmly 
supported in their opposition to the President as in Wisconsin 
and Iowa, where the State Legislatures have gone so far as to 
pass votes condemning the President’s policy by enormous 
majorities,—majorities of two to one,—and supporting those of 
their own Congress men who have remained firm to their 
principles. We are persuaded that as a rule this plausible 
trick of accounting for the deeper differences on high political 
questions by selfish motives is founded in a complete miscon- 
ception of the weight of political feeling. Bad tariffs cause 
revolutions sometimes no doubt, but where they do, their 
advocates do not try to disguise their motives under the form 
of a battle against slavery, or their opponents to plead State 
rights instead of Free Trade. The hatred of slavery now 
heartily unites the North-West and North-East, while the 
minor tariff question tends to divide them, and,—so much 
‘greater is the cementing power of the higher principle,—fails. 

The real issue between the President and the Radical Re- 
publicans is, we believe, a vital one. The President, under 
the influence of his old Democratic principles, wishes to let 
both the South and the Union reconstruct itself; He desires to 
see the Southern State Legislatures,—all, excepting only that 
of Tennessee, consisting of men hostile, without exception, to 
the North, and still more hostile to the civil rights of the 
negro freedmen,—restored at once to their full powers; he 
would permit them, unopposed except by the feeble machinery 
of the present Freedmen’s Bureau, to enact formally the most 
stringent negro vagrant laws, and to refuse the education to 
the negroes which the Freedmen’s Bureau has hitherto given; 
and he would do all this on the plea of the sacredness of self- 
government, forgetting in the depth of his old Southern pre- 
judices that the despotic government of one race over another 
és not self-government in any sense of the word. More than 
this, he not only would permit, but even demands, the immedi- 
ate admission of deputies from all the rebellious States to Con- 





gress,—deputies themselves disaffected to the Union, chosen 
for that disaffection, and chosen, moreover, on a constitutional 
law which greatly increases their number in virtue of the 
very negro population whom they not only do not represent 
but whose interests they are chosen to oppose. Mr. Johnson 
wishes to see the small party of Northern democrats re-en- 
forced by the large party of Southern democrats, who would 
no sooner be in Congress than any further protection by 
Congress of the freedmen of the South,—and probably also of 
the interests of the Union there,—would become impossible. 
And all this Mr. Johnson wishes, sincerely, we believe, on the 
formal ground that the old machinery prescribed by the Con- 
stitution must be put in force as soon as States and represen- 
tatives can be got to profess lip-loyalty to the old régime. 
Such is the President’s view,—a view radically based upon the 
idea that, as the Southern States’ machinery answered very 
decently before the rebellion,—for to Mr. Johnson’s mind the 
existence of slavery was only a blot so far as it endangered 
Union,—it is not likely to answer worse now, when the climax 
has come, the blow has been struck, and has failed. 

On the other hand, the Radicals assert that to reconstruct 
either the Southern State Legislatures or Congress by the mere 
formal application of constitutional doctrine to a society in a 
flame of hatred both against its conquerors and its former 
victims, is simply as mad as to heap up to dry near a blazing 
fire gunpowder still wet with the very water which extin- 
guished the powder mill’s conflagration. They assert that it is 
idle first to lavish life and money on a gigantic war, and then 
to beg their opponents to take back their former advantages 
and build up the old rivalries strengthened by the bitter- 
ness of defeat, once more. They appeal to the evidence given 
by all the new Southern ‘ vagrant’ laws, which are practi- 
cally laws establishing a most oppressive serfdom, that the 
spirit of caste is as virulent as ever in the South, and far 
more personally virulent against the negroes than before, 
because their value as property is lost. They cite the opinion 
of General after General that the South is still engaged in 
widespread conspiracies—called ‘ Historic Societies,’ and what 
not—which, if they could but get the opportunity of any foreign 
war, would burst out again into a new secession. They quote 
the speeches of the Southern candidates for Congress, who do 
not scruple to advocate the repudiation of thenational war debt. 
And they ask whether it is the part of reasonable men to 
establish in supreme authority in the various States, govern- 
ments so hostile to the only loyal—the negro—portion of the 
population ; and also to invite back into their full influence in 
Congress men who will do their best to destroy the credit of 
the Union or to foment its enmities with foreign States. 

We confess the logical position of the Radicals seems to us 
quite unanswerable ; and the sort of evidence on which they rely 
is not doubtful or weak, but positively swarms. Let us just 
quote a little to show its nature rather than its strength,—which 
last we could not do if we devoted a whole paper to the task. 
Major-General Thomas, the victor of Nashville, is a Conserva- 
tive in politics, and not a Radical. He has long commanded in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. He 
wishes the Tennessee deputies readmitted to Congress, though 
he opposes, as in the highest degree dangerous, the recall of 
the troops even from Tennessee. And the following are his 
own words to the reconstruction Committee :— 


‘There is an understanding among the Rebels, and perhaps 
organizations formed or forming, for the purpose of gaining as 
many advantages for themselves as possible; and I have heard it 
also intimated that these men were very anxious and would do all 
in their power to involve the United States in a foreign war, so 
that if a favourable opportunity should offer they might turn 
against the United States. I do not think they will ever again 
attempt an outbreak on their own account, because they all admit 
that they had a fair trial in the late rebellion and got thoroughly 
worsted. There is no doubt but what there is a universal disposition 
among the rebels in the South to embarrass the Government in its 
administration, if they can, so as to gain as many advantages for 
themselves as possible.” 

His evidence is confirmed by witness after witness as conserva- 
tive and moderate as himself. General Grierson, who has been 
in the South almost ever since Lee’s surrender, not only con- 
firms this, but says that, except in Tennessee, the feeling is far 
less favourable, far more inclined to organize new revolt, than 
at the time of General Lee’s surrender. Thé sense of exhaustion 
is partly relieved; the hope of revenge is far stronger than 
before :—‘I think that instead of growing more willing to 
accept the situation, they are showing a more intense feeling 
of bitterness toward the Government. I speak of leading men 
more particularly.” ‘I think,” he adds, “that every Con- 
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gressman elected in the State of Alabama was elected by 
reason of his devotion to the cause of the rebellion. Some 
of them served at Richmond as Congressmen, and others as 
officers in the rebel army, but in no case that I know of was a 
loyal man elected. The truly loyal people of Alabama do not 
wish the present elected Congressmen and Senators from that 
State admitted into Congress.” Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hunter Brooke confirmed this by saying that he did not know 
of ‘‘one loyal newspaper” in all Alabama. General Grierson also 
said that the attempt, so much favoured by the President, to 
reorganize the State militia, is nothing but the reorganization 
of the Confederate Army, in State detachments. He said that 
in Alabama the State authorities had congratulated themselves 
greatly on their success in getting General Thomas to with- 
draw the United States’ troops, that the militia system was 
immediately organized by the provisional governor to sup- 
plant them, that every officer who received commissions in the 
militia was an officer of the old Confederate Army, and that no 
Northerner or Unionist had the remotest chance of such an 
appointment. Further, General Grierson has no doubt that an 
election now would produce men far more hostile to the Union 
than even four months ago. There was a disposition then to 
pick out men for office as little objectionable to the Unionists 
as possible, but since Mr. Johnson has headed the party, the 
old fierce feeling has come out again uncontrolled :— 

“T think that if another election were held for Congressmen 

and Senators, they would elect men who are even stronger in their 
sentiments for the South and against the Government than those 
heretofore elected. They did in some cases try to pick men who 
would not be objectionable in every respect. ‘They think that 
these men now would be objectionable to the Southern people. I 
infer this from a great many things. For instance, all employés 
of railroads, telegraphs, and express companies who were loyal 
to the Government, are having their heads cut off and their places 
filled by sympathizers with the Rebellion. Many of them were 
heretofore officers in the Rebel service. At the time of the sur- 
render, and even after, they manifested a disposition rather to 
divide this thing, but that is entirely changed.” 
This is surely very remarkable evidence, and it is supported by 
the testimonies of almost all the Unionists who know the 
South. Then as to the freedmen, we need not rely on the 
numberless accounts of open murder, seizure and sale of them 
to Cuba, re-enslavement under the vagrant laws, and the rest ; 
the open profession of the planters is that, while they will 
not admit the rights of freedmen, they do feel themselves 
relieved from all the responsibility they formerly felt for them 
as their property. Their language is now, “Government 
freed you, and now let Government take care of you,” their 
own part being avowedly to foil Government in taking care of 
them as completely as they can,—by persuading the President 
where they can, by disobeying and defying him where they 
must. But apart from personal testimony as to feelings the fucts 
are sufficient. In Louisiana, for which with the other States 
the President demands immediate admittance to Congress, the 
Legislature just adjourned was all but entirely composed of men 
who were a few months ago in arms against the Government. 
The Courts charged the grand juries ‘‘ that it was treason to ad- 
vocate equal suffrage.” The militia force is officered entirely 
by officers of the Confederate Army. The schools for the freed- 
men have been shut up all over the State, but these poor freed- 
men are being taxed to support the mean white schools from 
which they are excluded. Union men are openly taxed for 
loyalty to the Union, and inprisoned for it. The blacks are 
forbidden by law to move between plantation and plantation, 
and if transgressing the law are re-enslaved under criminal 
statutes. 

Such is the state of things which Mr. Johnson's policy has 
promoted, and the natural development of which into either 
a new secession, or a servile war, or both, his policy is still 
promoting, Any one who considers the evidence carefully will 
not be surprised that in spite of those financial differences 
which separate North-West and North-East, they should 
unite to resist the insanely constitutional course,—con- 
stitutional in form, utterly unconstitutional in spirit,—on 
which the President, with his narrow democratic formula, 
is so firmly embarking. We believe that their verdict will 
in the end be distinct enough to over-ride even that iron- 
minded, short-sighted, Southern Unionist himself, and that 
England will have to confess for about the dozenth time in 
the last few years that she has judged by hasty prejudices, 
instead of on a calm review of the real evidence, what are 
the real aims and the real merits of the conflicting autho- 
rities at Washington. 





Fortunately for the world the plain claims of justice and of 
statesmanlike policy are usually joined together by a power 
which men strive in vain to defeat when they would willingly 
put them asunder, 


THE “TIERS PARTI” IN FRANCE, 

T is not without reason that the division of Monday on M. 
Buffet’s amendment in the Corps Législatif is considered 
anevent. It is true the minority in its favour was only 63, 
while 206 voted against it; but last year the Opposition was 
only 16, and the whole influence of the Imperial Court had 
been exerted to reduce the number. Upwards of 80 members 
were absent from different causes, and so thoroughly did cer- 
tain constituencies enter into the spirit of the amendment that 
one representative, the Baron de Bussieres, unable to resist 
their pressure, yet determined not to support M. Buffet, sent 
in his letter of resignation while the speeches were going on. 
Above all, the debate not only demonstrated the existence of a 
third party, numbering probably a fifth of the Chamber, but 
showed that it had devised a practical and extremely effective 
line of action. Led by M. Buffet, a shrewd, calm man of the 
lawyer kind, who has been Minister, who can debate in the 
English sense, and who runs no risk of a summary order to sit 
down, with Emile Ollivier for orator, M. Thiers for dignified 
spokesman, and the brilliant Republicans for pioneers, it 
devotes itself to a single policy—the increase of the functions, 
privileges, and liberties of the Chamber itself. It asks little 
for France—everything for the representatives of France. 
Accepting the dynasty as beyond discussion, and eyen the 
personal power of the Emperor, it takes its stand upon the 
decree of November, 1860, which restored in theory par- 
liamentary freedom, and asks that it should be made a reality. 
Napoleon is to reign as he reigns, amidst the institutions, and 
“great bodies” of the State which he has himself founded, 
but then they are to be living as well as he. The right of 
election has been granted, and it must now be exercised with- 
out Government interference. If prefects may speak for a 
candidate, at least they must not be allowed to pay. The 
right of speech has been conceded, and it ought to extend to 
all topics, to French policy in Mexico say, as well as the just 
price of corn. The Ministry are represented in the Chamber, 
and ought in their own interest to be their own represen- 
tatives—ought not, says M. Buffet, half smiling, to endure 
incessant attack to which they are forbidden to reply. Above 
all, the right of interpellation, without which discussion must 
be based upon rumour or unofficial knowledge, ought to be 
frankly restored, and every restriction upon an actual vote, 
that is, upon the “formulated expression of the will of the 
whole country,” totally removed. It is not parliamentary 
government in the English sense which M. Buffet demands, 
but rather in the American sense,—freedom, that is, not only te 
reject or accept an Act, but to express on all points, and more 
especially on all policies, the opinion of the Chamber, an 
opinion which Napoleon, unless confidentthat it differs from that 
of the country, will scarcely disregard. If the demand were ac- 
cepted the result would be a constitution singularly like that 
of England under William III., when, although a vote of the 
Commons did not theoretically bind the Throne, except upon 
matters of legislation and finance, it was still excessively 
difficult for the Throne to act in defiance of its opinion. The 
King had then, almost as fully as Napoleon has now, the right 
of the initiative, but he was compelled to exercise it defer- 
entially. He chose whom he would as Ministers, but the 
Commons could render an unpopular one useless to his master ; 
he could issue any executive order, but he was compelled by 
the necessity of maintaining his moral and intellectual position 
before Parliament, to see that his order was well defended, 
and therefore capable of defence. The Administration in 
fact could sanction anything of which it was not ashamed, do 
anything except oppress, and say anything not sure to be 
instantly exposed by the representatives of the people. That 
is a very great measure of power, but then it allows also of 
a very great measure of liberty, and it is to combine a 
Bonapartist, or “ unfettered” Executive, an executive which 
can do something besides talk, with an “ efficacious ” public 
opinion that the new Tiers Parti has avowedly set its face. 
No matter about the formal authority of the Cham- 





| ber; as M. Buffet said, amid the lively emotion of the 


members, if it can only speak out the Emperor himself 
will not say that its voice ought to have no effect upon his 





policy. The formulated opinion of the nation is sure to 


We do not speak as mere friends of | dominate every other, and it is the right of thus formulating 
the negro,—but as politicians, looking at the general issue. | her opinion which France now desires. 
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She desires it the more eagerly because libert y thus restricte 1 
is attainable without a revolution. The nation does not desire 
to banish the Emperor from power, or to fire upon his agents 
in the street. On the contrary, it is still disposed to accept him 
as permanent Prime Minister as well as Sovereign, and it could 
not retain him if it insisted on parliamentary government. 
Bonapartes cannot take orders from individuals, nor will this 

articular Bonaparte consent to sacrifice his followers. But it 
is quite possible for him, retaining the supreme control of his 
administration, the command of the army, the enormous 
patronage of the State, and an independent initiative in all 
undertakings, to improve the decree of November, 1860, till 
side by side with him stands a free though restricted 
legislature. If all France demands that change, he can 
secure it without suicide, and it is daily becoming more 
evident that France does desire it with such eagerness that 
the agents of repression falter in their task. Prefects are 
terrified when ordered to win elections, while the scene at 
the Odcon, with 2,500 students under the eyes of the Emperor 
shouting for the Luxembourg Garden still threatened by M. 
Haussmann, and roaring applause at every ailusion to liberty, 
reminds one of anything rather than the silence of the pre- 
sent réyime. Nevertheless the Emperor makes as yet no con- 
cession. It is probable, or rather certain, that he has con- 
templated the situation which is arriving, for he sketched it 
out in his famous analogy between the constitution of France 
and of America, an analogy which we may all have one day 
to study deeply, but he is unwilling to hurry his conclusion. 
It is possible that a popular rumour is correct, that his keen 
insight has been dulled by servility, that he was till this 
debate quite unaware of the extent of the restlessness in 
France. It is very difficult for an autocrat with no papers 
to read to arrive at truth, particularly when he relies on 
minute reports by officiais, which are always “toned” by the 
hope of promotion, and which he has not the patience to 
collate. His answer to the Address, though it promises 
nothing, is far less reactionary in tone than any of liis recent 
deliverances, has in it a faint trace of the appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam. Be that as it may, it is certain that M. Rouher re- 
ceived orders to defeat the amendment upon grounds which, 
but for one loop-hole, would be fatal to the hope of concession. 
The violent aggressiveness of Baron Jerome Dayid, who seemed 
to hear in M. Buffet’s speech a moral tocsin, may be of 
little importance, except so far as it proves that the Bonapart- 
ists have lost the calmness of an assured position, but M. Rouher 
undoubtedly spoke by order, and his main argument was that 
the Corps Législatif assumed a false position. It was not 
“the nation,” or in any special sense the representative of 
the nation, but only one of several powers established after 
the coup d'etat. Its “ attributes,” though very great, were 
limited “by a Constitution the fundamental principle of 
which is antagonism to parliamentary government.” M. 
Buffet’s argument asserted that the Chamber was sovereign in 
the country, that it was in fact the country, brought face to 
face with an isolated dynasty,—‘‘a most dangerous heresy, 
the source of all the errors which in a different epoch pro- 
duced parliamentary government.” The Chamber is not that, 
says M. Rouher; ‘it does not represent the sovereignty, and it is 
not the country. It is a power, nothing but a power; a great 
power truly, but a power which has its limit, its dependence, its 
orbit, beyond which it cannot pass; it is bound by the consti- 
tutional scheme.” The sovereignty cannot be in “that which 
delegates, which transmits, which abdicates.” That singular 
expression was again repeated in the course of the speech, the 
Minister declaring that the Sovereign had better abdicate, 
had better imitate Charles V., than submit to be stretched 
on such a bed of Procrustes—nothing is so odd as French 
use of classical allusions except French abuse of them 





—as parliamentary government. Any system of responsi- 
bility would be but a “gentle, easy, glissante, imperceptible, 
but fatal slide towards Parliamentarism,” and the Emperor 
would none of it. The Empire would be progressive, but all 
parties, if the country were to be saved, must cling around the 
Emperor. M. Rouher of course indulged further in the usual 
abuse of the system which had escorted one King over the 
frontiers and driven another to fly to England in disguise—he 
assumes throughout that the fate of kings is the one thing 
of importance for mankind—and quoted a list of the menacing | 
names adopted in 1848 by fanatic journals, but the substance | 
of his speech was that Parliamentarism and vigorous govern- 
ment were incompatible, and its nuance that as the “ parties” 
had not yet accepted the dynasty it must be stern in self-! 
defence. But there is nothing in his speech to show that he j 


ences, and conjectures. 


extends the same hostility to what we may call the Presidential 
form of free government, and it is towards this, and not the 
constitutional form, that the sixty-three members desire Napo- 
leon should be driven. How far they represent France or 
Napoleon himself is still a question, but it cannot be doubted 
that their vote is a symptom of reviving political feeling, of 
the growth of a new policy in men’s minds. Liberty possible 
without a revolution !—the face of France as it catches the 
idea wears a look it has not worn for eighteen years. 
And we must not forget that throughout these debates 
on the Address one new and striking feature appeared. 
Every sharp stroke at the luxury and dissoluteness so 
marked under the Empire, as under eyery government which 
represses the healthy excitement of political thought, was 
heartily applauded. Corruption is beginning to touch the 
family a little too closely, and Frenchmen, whether they care 
for their wives or not—and they do care at least as much 
as Englishmen—care very deeply for their children. They 
begin to weary of a luxury which is becoming insolent, of a 
debauchery which unveils itself, of a revel of years for which 
the provincials pay, but of which they enjoy for their share 
only the reek. The fatal idea that “ la decadence de la France” 
is more than a phrase begins to permeate the bourgeoisie, and 
they are ceasing to fear that strong breeze which, if it chilled 
them, would at least drive scented vapours away. They begin 
to perceive that liberty has another meaning than the “right 
of chattering from a tribune,” and strive first of all to induce 
the man who rules France to see whither her opinion tends. 
They may sueceed, and if they do a new era is possible for 
the Empire; but they also may fail, and if they do, the 
Emperor will ere long occupy a seat more uneasy and less 
secure than M. Rouher’s “ bed of Procrustes,” a throne borne 
aloft through surging multitudes upon a bayonet’s point. 





UNIVERSITY DISSENTERS. 

T is curious to note the universal assumption among the 
Conservative party that the introduction of Dissenters in 

any number into the pale of the Universities will unques- 
tionably tend, by multiplying varieties of religious creed, to 
universal scepticism and disorganization. Mr. Coleridge in 
his brilliant speech conceded nothing indeed to this assump- 
tion. He took for granted that perfectly free religious inquiry 
must be conducted somewhere, and ought to be conducted 
on that high level of uniform culture for which a great 
University is precisely the most fitting place. But even he 
did not point out what we believe to be the most probable 
natural consequence of establishing Dissenters on the same 
level of culture and privilege with Churchmen in our Uni- 
versities, because he took for granted that the result 
must be that the Church would swallow up the Dissenters 


| directly the grievance is removed which now either keeps Dis- 


senters in their youth out of the range of her influence, or 
makes it a point of honour with them not to yield. No doubt 
the Church might absorb a great deal of Dissent so long as 
the Church retained her superiority of culture over the chief 
bodies of Dissenters, because those who came from amongst 
the Dissenters into the higher culture of the Church society, 
feeling the fascination of that culture, would ascribe to the 
Church which sanctions it what is in some measure due only 
to those special intellectual advantages which she has hitherto 
monopolized. But it is not, we fancy, to be lightly assumed 
that the same thing will happen in anything like the same 
proportion of cases, if the Dissenting sects should ever attain 
the same average level of culture as the Church. No doubt 
many of them must disappear in the very attempt to attain cul- 
ture. It is not reasonable to suppose that sects founded on 
some fragmentary hint as to Church government or the mode 
of administering baptism in the Bible, or any infinitesimal 
and insignificant item of doctrine or practice, can outlast the 
solyent influence of a culture which teaches something of the 
true proportion and relative value of different truths, infer- 
We will admit still more than this. 
We will admit that that which in a great number of instances 
endears the Dissenting principle to Dissenters, the love of 
wielding power over their ministers, and keeping them to a 
certain extent in intellectual servitude,—the feeling which 
was lately so vividly and happily portrayed in Salem Chapel, 
one of the Chronicles of Carlingford,—will vanish away with 
that complete culture, which tends only too much to make 


| people shrink from themselves expressing any view, much less 


dictating to others what views they shall express, on subjects so 
deep and complex that all attempts to define the truth at all are 
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embarrassed by infinite risks of defining instead the contiguous 
errors. The charm of intellectual domineering is felt chiefly 
by ignorant persons, and as the ignorance diminishes the 
respect for others’ freedom is pretty sure to strengthen. If 
the Universities ever became national institutions in such a 
sense that it became almost the rule for the middle-class Dis- 
senters as well as Churchmen to send their sons there, a 
culture would be diffused amongst them quite certain to 
reduce so materially the vulgar pleasure of choosing a mere 
religious spokesman of their own narrow ideas, that we might 
fairly expect to see the practical liberty of Dissenting ministers 
almost rival that of the clergy of our national Church. 

It may be thought that after such admissions as these, we 
go almost as far as Mr. Coleridge, and virtually maintain that 
‘‘nonconformity, when brought face to face with the culture 
and influences of the Church of England, could not long main- 
tain the battle.’’ Of this, however, though preferring as we 
do the large and liberal catholicity of our national Church to 
any Church of narrower basis, we are by no means well 
satisfied. While our national Church has exclusive control of 
the most potent sources of intellectual culture, she has an 
advantage which makes it very difficult to compare her fairly 
with any Dissenting Church. But one thing seems clear, that 
her episcopal form is not favourable to religious influences 
rising from the people. A great thinker has said, that as a 
rule, while intellectual influences descend, great faiths ascend,— 
in other words, that the deeper springs of religious emotion 
are more easily touched by men who have sprung from imme- 
diate contact with poverty, misery, and toil, than by men chosen 
under such influences as regulate the order of our own hier- 
archy. Unquestionably the most popular movement which ever 
originated in our national Church—the Wesleyan—was soon 
found to be alien to its spirit and was expelled by it,—and 
even the most popular Church movement of our own day, 
that of the Christian Socialists, as they were once called, the 
movement of Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, and their friends, was 
very near suffering a like fate. Now we cannot but think that 
the characteristic religious strength of the Dissenters, even after 
they had got the thorough culture of our Universities, would 
still remain in their greater readiness to sympathize with 
religious movements of popular origin, to discern the prevail- 
ing religious wants of the people at any given time, and to feel 
more keenly that the highest truth must somehow ‘satisfy 
those wants. The episcopal system of Church government 
will always tend to be the more didactic, the popular and 
what we may call the elective system will always tend to be 
the more enthusiastic,—and, if really equal in culture, they 
might render almost equal services to the State. 

But if this be, as we conjecture, the effect of introducing 
Dissenters in considerable numbers to the Universities,—of 
making the Universities co-extensive with the nation, —would 
certainly not be, as Mr. Henley, and Mr. Beresford Hope, and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and Lord Cranborne maintain, to 
decompose all religious faith and encourage a universal 
scepticism. In fact no speakers give us a stronger impression 
of the actual scepticism which is growing upon the Church 
than the speeches of these defenders of its orthodoxy who 
warn us that the slightest recognition of theological differences 
will break down the whole fabric of Christian faith altogether. 
They say, just as an architect does of a house with rotten 
foundations, —‘ touch nothing, and it may stand alittle yet, but 
if you make any change you will have it tumbling about your 
ears.’ Any careful critic listening to Lord Cranborne and 
to Mr. Coleridge, to Mr. Henley and Mr. Butler-Johnstone, 
would say at once that Lord Cranborne and Mr. Henley took 
the sceptical view, the despairing view, the view which 
assumes that free inquiry will scatter theology to the 
winds, and the other two the confident, the trustful view, 
the view which is certainly consistent, and in at least one 
of the two cases certainly combined, with a strong positive 
faith. And it is the very fact that the conservative, the 
exclusive, view of the Church theology is so timid, so 
despondent, so cowardly, which induces us to look with 
hope to the influence of a truly cultivated disenting school 
of theology over our Universities. If such a school retained 
its natural character at all, it would, we think, show traces of 
closer contact with popular feeling and want, more of the 
strength and fervour of plebeian sympathies, than the reigning 
school. What we may fairly hope is, that what an infusion 
of working-class vigour will do for the national politics, 
an infusion of Dissenting theology, after passing through the 
discriminating sieve of thorough University culture, might do 
for the national faith. If the languor of Parliament shows 





signs of an ‘exhausted political middle class,’ the languid 
scepticism of modern culture perhaps shows equal signs of 
an exhausted cultivated class. It is quite likely that a fresh 
infusion of popular feeling into the highest intellectual eu. 
ture of the nation, may restore all that earnestness to theology 
which conservative political sceptics like Lord Cranborne and 
Mr. Henley so emphatically prophesy that it will undermine 
and destroy. 


THE COMING STORM IN EUROPE. 


_" dull, dumb, instinctive wisdom of the British people, 

the wisdom which, like the swallow’s flight southward 
instead of northward, does not depend on intellect, was never 
more clearly shown than in their view of this German quarrel. 
There never perhaps was a great Continental danger which 
excited so little interest. If we may judge from outside 
symptoms, or indeed from the anxiety with which some 
doctors of eminence speculate on the character of the pustules, 
Central Europe is very sick indeed, is in the most imminent 
danger. It is not only possible, but probable, that before our 
next issue appears the German people, perhaps of all existing 
races the one best able to appreciate and enjoy both the lives 
lived by mankind—the sensuous and the spiritual—the race 
least moved by illusions, yet most tenacious of ideas, the 
human family which of all others luxuriates in the simplest 
pleasures and the deepest refinements of thought—will have 
commenced a civil war. Nearly a million of Germans may be 
in movement intent on killing each other scientifically, to 
secure an object which at that price is not worth securing, 
which could be secured quietly by arrangement, and which if 
not secured now, nevertheless is as sure to be secured as corn 
is to grow in an ordinary season. Englishmen do not care. 
The majority of Englishmen are infinitely more interested in 
the question whether Earl Grosvenor is wise or foolish in his 
motion on Reform, is giving expression to a thought, or simply 
obeying an order passed by the English substitute for a consei/ 
de famille. We will not do our countrymen the injustice to 
suppose they are really indifferent, really careless whether 
mankind suffers a calamity or not, so self-absorbed that they 
cannot look for a moment beyond questions about which they 
are at heart profoundly indifferent, but the truth is they do 
not believe in the hubbub. They have been so accustomed for 
fifty years to hear German potentates express great purposes, 
and discuss wide plans, and make a resonant fuss about 
resources without doing anything, that they cannot believe 
anything is going to be done now. During the lifetime of this 
generation Prussia has always been announcing her intention 
of taking something or other, which Austria has always refused 
her permission to take, and after an immense tintamarre 
neither party has obtained what it professed so strongly to 
desire. Twice the Powers have appeared to be on the brink 
of war, once their armies have been drawn out in battle array, 
once both have seemed within a hairsbreadth of being absorbed 
in an organization which would have changed the face of 
Europe. Nothing has come of it all, and nothing, says the 
English ten-pounder, the most sensible and the most stupid 
human being now breathing, will come of this fanfaron, any 
more than of those which have preceded it. Some loophole will 
be found, some more or less absurd formula of words, and Ger- 
many will go on, and Lippe Detmold will think his estate 
a nation, and great princes will make speeches like American 
orations from the stump, and Germans will write matchless 
monographs and demand official permission to travel ten miles, 
as of old. 

For once we agree to the bottom of our hearts with the 
ten-pounder. An instinct, probably identical with his, though 
less wise because less unconscious, compels us to believe that, 
despite all the fuss, and the clanging of arms, and the waving 
of feathers, and the careful instruction in future words of 
command, Austria and Prussia will not go to war. Either 
Austria will at the last moment retreat, and taking a heavy 
bribe as solatium, sing a Ze Deum for her victory over human 
pride ; or Prussia, at the twelfth hour dreading the penalties of 
conquest, will sing the “ Quare Fremuerunt Gentes,” and exult 
over her Christian moderation. When two prize-fighters can 
plead the weal of the Fatherland as an excuse for not coming 
to time, a cross is very easily arranged. But while sharing the 
instinct to the full, we are bound to admit that we do not 
share the intellectual impression. It is hard to realize the 
idea of Austria and Prussia at war, but still more hard to 
conceive the path by which they are honourably to avoid the 
now threatening contest. The stake admitted to be at issue 
is great, greater than Englishmen perceive, and the quarrel 
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is very far advanced. The King and Minister of Prussia 
have both pledged themselves very deeply to their people that 
they will keep the Duchies. Both are men who, except under 
overpowering necessity, will be apt to keep their word, the 
Premier because he is deliberately offering aggrandizement as 
the preferable alternative of freedom, the King because he has 
with the capacity of a sergeant-major also his conscience, the 
conscience which repudiates falsehood except when it serves 
avisible military end. They will retain the Duchies unless 
expelled by force, and if they retain them will retain also the 
otential sovereignty of Northern Germany. Mecklenburg and 
the Hesses do not intend to fight. Hanover is saturated with 
Prussian feeling. The Free Towns, and the Saxons, and the 
Wurtembergers are powerless in the face of the Prussian army 
encamped among them, and if the Duchies are successfully 
annexed Germany north of the Maine is lost to the Kaiser for 
ever. That is a heavy stake, and that is not all. The 
Emperor of Austria loses not only that visionary throne for 
which his race have for five centuries sacrificed all, their souls 
included, but will have shaken his hold over his patri- 
monial domain, will have shown to Hungary that resistance 
wins the concessions never granted to reason, and will 
have warned Italy that every hour now lost is an hour of 
opportunity. He will not risk so fearful a shock to the 
prestige of centuries, will rather encounter the war which 
eyer since 1815 his family have expected. Unless the Conti- 
nental press is in a conspiracy of lying, he has accepted the 
alternative, and is arming fast. A great army has been col- 
lected on the Northern frontier, with Marshal Benedek, a 
fighting soldier, in command. An Archduke has been 
despatched to protect the Southern frontier. Croatia, Tran- 
sylvania, and other provinces of the same kind, in which the 
garrison is usually heavy, but which cau be left without sol- 
diers, have been denuded of troops, all on their march towards 
the northern counties. The treasury is poor, but the needful 
commissariat has been provided. All Southern Austria has 
been informed that a requisition for horses is within the 
bounds of possibility. All furloughs have been recalled, and 
all editors warned that the movements of troops are now 
among the closest secrets of State.. These things mean war, 
and we confess,—always with the proviso that the lying is not 
unusually portentous,—we see no escape from the belief that 
sooner than suffer Prussian dictation in Holstein, sooner 
indeed than see Northern Germany absorbed in Prussia, 
the Hapsburgs will fight, will fight now, and will fight 
hard. If they are compelled to fight, we are in presence 
of another European war of which no man now living 
can predict the end or the duration—a war which will 
probably engage Italians and Danes, Frenchmen and Turks, 
which will make widows in Sicily as well as Zeeland, and leave 
as many children fatherless in France as in Hungary or Bran- 
denburg. It is useless to talk of Austrian weakness, and 
chatter about tariffs, and mutter about metalliques, and quote 
sophisms about Hungary’s opportunity and Venetia’s hatred. 
If we are in presence of war the Kaiser will issue an order 
which will be obeyed by six hundred thousand trained soldiers, 
whom he has the means to move and to feed, if the rest of his 
subjects starve; and the movement of six hundred thousand 
men to actual conflict is a calamity which it is not in the 
power of human language to exaggerate. 

But will the Kaiser be compelled to fight? There is one, 
and but one, pacific circumstance in the whole situation, and 
upon that we try to base what is really only an instinctive 
hope. Prussia must begin the contest, must actually strike a 
blow before anything overt happens. The Kaiser need do 
nothing. He is not the offender; he simply says the admi- 
nistration of Holstein belongs by public law and solemn 
agreement to him, and as his troops are in Tolstein 
and his Commissioner rules the Duchy, decrees and de- 
spatches to the contrary are singularly unimportant. To 
commence the war the King of Prussia must do something 
very violent, say arrest Dr. May, editorial person in Holstein, 
who upholds the Duke of Augustenburg contrary to Prussian 
decree, and the question is whether he will do this. We feel 
that he will not, will rather enunciate some magnanimous 
platitude as a reason for not doing so, but we think he will. 
All Germany will understand if he does not that Prussian 
threats have one limit, and that is Austrian resistance ; the 
Prussian people will understand that they have not sacrificed 
their liberty to secure the future of Germany, but to be ruled 
by a person who dreads action; and the Prussian Army will 
understand that its new organization and the victory of 
Duppel have not made it the supreme army upon the Conti- 





nent. Finally, the Duchies will understand that in pleading 
for their autonomy they have armed Austria at their back, and 
not merely an inactive, though friendly, public opinion. The 
King can scarcely desire to let in so much light upon the sub- 
ject, more especially as by the latest accounts he is secure of 
the neutrality of the minor States, and if he gives himself the 
rein the war is as inevitable as it may be disastrous. Still 
there is the instinct by which we, as well as the next green- 
grocer who reads these lines, decide that this war can never be. 

Fortunately, there is one point upon which instinct 
and reason cannot in this matter be at variance, and 
that is the action of our own country. We have no- 
thing whatever to do with the quarrel. We opposed 
the original robbery, and if the burglars choose to quarrel 
over the plate, so much the better for the somewhat cowardly 
police. If peace comes a great calamity will be averted 
from the world. If war comes Italy, for which English- 
men care as they will not care for Germany till Ger- 
many is free, will see that the hour has struck, and we 
trust realize the proverb about the luck that comes to honest 
men when thieves fall out. If in the great contest Austria, 
losing Venetia, wins the general game, North German¥ will 
be free of Brummagem Cesarism, and ready to commence a 
new career ; and if, on the other hand, Prussia wins, Napoleon 
and the Czar will be face to face on the Continent with a new, 
an impregnable, and a conservative power. In any case the 
interest of this country is not to waste strength in a useless 
mediation, but to watch keenly, and so legislate at home that 
when the hour of our action strikes, we may not find that 
emigration to lands happier for the poor has too greatly re- 


duced our fighting strength. 
W* have no need now to justify the course we pursued in 
regard to the Jamaica cruelties. As in the matter of the 
American war, so in this, the ‘‘ audacity” of the Spectator in 
facing public opinion has been justified by the result. Slowly and 
unwillingly, but decisively, the House of Commons, the journals, 
and even the middle class, have swung round to the side originally 
so unpopular, have renounced their Philistine belief that the 
Englishman abroad can do no wrong, and have admitted that 
there is a principle higher even than the defence of the divine 
right of white authority. ‘There is still evidence of the feeling 
that a murder committed by a half civilized black is a crime 
infinitely worse than a murder committed by a highly civilized 
white, of the belief that ignorance, and squalor, and savagery 
increase the moral responsibility for crime. There is still of 
course a great talk about the exaggerations of negro evidence, as 
if the educated Europeans of India had not sent home monstrous 
stories of mutilations, or as if a reign of terror were a régime cal- 
culated to elicit truthfulness, and there will yet be a determined 
attempt to shield Mr. Eyre from the consequences of his abuse of 
authority, but the substantial object has been attained. No 
colonial Governor in this generation will ever again venture to let 
loose the dominant race upon an inferior people, or surrender his 
claim to guide and moderate that irresistible and almost inexplic- 
able energy which, in Jamaica as in India, enables a few thousand 
half organized Englishmen not only to defeat alversaries who out- 
number them as forty to one, but to move among hostile mul- 
titudes like the knights of the middle ages among peasants, 
slaughtering till they are weary, but without a wound themselves. 
It remains only to discuss a fact which Englishmen at home often 
deny, but which to all who have lived either in Asia or South 
Awerica is patent, though still puzzling, the terrible ferocity which 
the Anglo-Saxon—a bad word, but no other includes even roughly 
the whole English speaking family—when once released from the 
conventional bonds almost invariably displays. ‘That ferocity is 
not of course exceptional among mankind. The Athenian 
slaughtered more pitilessly than the Englishman has ever done or 
will do, Frenchmen did acts both under the Red and the White 
Terror which in their sustained cruelty were almost with- 
out pagan parallel, and the Spanish treatment of subject 
Indians called forth the indignant remonstrances of men who 
deemed the Holy Inquisition a tribunal acceptable to God. But 
the Athenian had no article in his creed teaching respect for human 
life, the Spaniard believed he was slaying soulless men, and the 
Frenchman admits that there is in him an element of the tiger. 
But the Englishman is at bottom good-natured, is at home a law- 
abiding man, credits himself justly enough with an instinctive 
preference for fair play. No race seems to have overcome so com- 
piately the love of cruelty for its own sake, none, except perhaps 
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the Arab in his best aspect, has ever admitted so fully in theory 
and practice the duty of benevolence towards the whole animated 
ereation, foxes alone excepted. None stands up so steadily and 
persistently against official oppression, or pleads so earnestly for 
the “rights” of the weaker in a dispute. What makes him of all 
mankind, this good-humoured, just, and law-bound individual, once 
let loose against a race he intends to rule, so exceptionally ferocious? 
Race hatred? Partly perhaps, but that only pushes the analysis 
one step back, and the records of his action in Ireland and the 
Highlands are too deeply stained for that explanation to be 
accepted as complete. Nothing related even of this last exhibition 
in Jamaica exceeds in horror the little known but demonstrable 
atrocities committed under the Duke of Cumberland after 
Culloden, atrocities which but for a strange concurrence of 
favourable circumstances would have fixed a deep gulf between 
the Highlander and the Englishman. The horrors committed 
in the great Irish Rebellion were almost surpassed by the 
horrors committed in its repression, and all that genius and 
popular sympathy can effect have failed to efface from the 
character of Cromwell the terrible stain of Drogheda. The motive 
must, be sought deeper yet in the national character even than 
that strange pride which, with a cool contempt for ethnological 
facts, we term the sentiment of race, and we believe it will be 
found in this, 

Deep in the Anglo-Saxon heart, as in the heart of every 
people, save the Arab, which has ever achieved domination, lies 
the instinct of masterfuluess, the thought seldom formulated, 
but never absent, that he has by innate right, by a privilege 
beyond or above all human and most divine laws, the prerogative 
of sway. Alone among mankind the Anglo-Saxon has never con- 
sented to settle in any land ruled by another law or administered 
through another language than his own. Spread abroad over the 
whole world, he settles nowhere where he has not dominion, and 
there is not on earth at this moment a group of five thousand Eng- 
lish-speaking men who obey a foreign rule. They cannot do it. 
Sooner or later they and the native authority clash, and then, 
bickering eternally among themselves, the haughty insular people, 
whose one idea is to create an England or a New England in every 
land, stand back to back as organized as an army, and in their 
cold determination to be at the top conquerable only by extermi- 
nation. ‘The sergeant who when ordered to kotow to a Chinese 
Prince under penalty of death quietly took the death as a prefer- 
able injury, expressed the feeling of his entire people. ‘The root 
of the frightful massacres of Englishmen in India was the native 
conviction that while there was a white man alive he would 
want to be at the top, and that sooner or later, by wile or force, he 
would get there. ‘This instinct of dominion, in itself the most 
valuable of qualities, for without it we could not do our destined 
work of ploughing up the sun-baked civilizations of the East, pro- 
duces naturally an overwhelming impatience of resistance. Rebel- 
lion to such a race is an insult. We would ask any Anglo-Indian 
whether, during the entire mutiny, the struggle was not embittered 
by the intense feeling of every member of his caste, that he was 
insulted by the rising of a subordinate race, insulted much more 
than alarmed by the menace of massacre? It is that fecling, and 
not race hatred, which produced the horrible incident recorded this 
week by the Jamaica correspondent of the Daily News, a white 
man treading down the new earth above Gordon’s grave, avowedly 
that he might enjoy the feeling of ‘‘ trampling that fellow under 
his feet.” Taken together, the two feelings make the Englishman 
in time of rebellion the most logically pitiless of human beings. 
He will go any length rather than hear of compromise, would, we 
believe, have depopulated India rather than surrender a province 
or a district. ‘Those who have risen must bend again, be the con- 
sequences what they may. Our principal motive in supporting 
Government in its recent exercise of power in Ireland,—an exercise 
on many points, such as the seizure of the Jrish People, at variance 
with Liberal principles—was the fear lest, if Fenians once descended 
into the streets, we should witness one of those awful bursts of 
fury with which Anglo-Saxons respond to insurrection against 
themselves. 
land the nation would in the long run stop at nothing, would, if the 
insurrection began with massacre, sweep the Celt from the face of 
earth sooner than yield, Anything, even a sentence to Pentonvillefor 
keeping a green coat, is better than to let loose that awful passion 
of domination which has over and over again written such records 
against the English people. Bad enough even in Europe, that 
passion is araong inferior races exasperated by the pride of colour, 
by the necessity for energy involved in excessive disproportion of 
numbers, and by the belief that it is morally better for the dark 
man to be ruled by the white, into a Berserkar frenzy, producing 


Weall know, who know ourselves, that to retain Ire- | 





at once the noblest heroism and the most hideous cruelty. One 
man will contend to the death against a thousand, and then 
after conquering slay on, as if Heaven had issued, as the Jews ima- 
gined, a decree against the Canaanites. Numbers, weapons, cir- 
cumstances make no difference. The Englishman so situated would 
fight on if the spirits of the air were visibly assailing him, aye, 
and feel while fighting that a warlike nation of thirty millions 
were insolent in daring to try conclusions of battle with eighteen 
thousand of ‘the hereditary nobility of mankind,” and after win- 
ning as he invariably wins, would scatter death as if he were still 
fighting. The cry against Lord Canning’s clemency was bitterest 
from men who were hourly engaged in combat, and in Jamaica it 
was the actual fighting men, men who like Ramsay had seen service, 
or like Mr. Ford turned out from civil life to the conflict, who 
were most relentless. This very man Ramsay, whom even Jamaica 
condemns, would, we doubt not, have stood up alone against a parish 
of armed blacks sooner than acknowledge for a second that his race 
was not entitled to rule. The axiom which associates cruelty 
with cowardice is as false now as it was in the days of Alva, or 
Tilly, or Claverhouse, each of them monsters of cruelty, who yet 
knew no fear. Fearless, insulted, and pitilessly logical in his 
resolve to rule, the Englishman in the struggle is apt, as the Sep- 
tembrisers said, to ‘* get blood in his eyes,” to yield to that hor- 
rible feeling which comes over some men in action—a mad crave 
to destroy, an anger which nothing except slaughter can appease, 
a lust of bloodthirstiness such as towards the end of a battle it has 
often perplexed English Generals to control. They are then just 
as dangerous as wild beasts, and almost, we trust, as irresponsible. 
Nothing but discipline, or its equivalent, the strong control of the 
only man they will obey, the representative of the national autho- 
rity, will then hold them in, and it is for letting the reins go, as 
much as for what he did himself, that Mr. Eyre is responsible to 
the country. 

This is, we believe, the true explanation of the slaughter; for 
the flogging there is a different one. Something is probably due 
in Jamaica to the old slaveholding tradition—the astounding case 
of the planter, for example, who is said to have flogged all his 
creditors—but many of the chief actors, Ramsay included, had no 
connection with slavery, had probably never seen the institution 
at work. ‘The ready resort to the lash is due, we fear, to the tinge 
of barbarism which still infects our discipline. Men who have seen 
fifty lashes given for an insolent expression, as in Ireland this week, 
cannot realize the full barbarity of the punishment as men realize 
it who, like Frenchmen and the English cultivated classes, 
have absolutely surrendered its use, object to its infliction even 
on the most violent class of criminals. Failing prisons, such men 
fall back on the lash by the instinct of custom, and inflict it with 
a recklessness which suggests the strange doubt whether they do 
not secretly deem the punishment a merciful alternative to death. 
The flogging of women was exceptional, and is perhaps the very 
worst feature of the frightful scenes in Jamaica, as being the one 
of which the executioners best knew the horror. Not one such 
case occurred in India, and indeed the very opinion which was 
hungering for slaughter condemned every form of torture as un- 
warranted even by recent massacre, and to be defended only by 
demonstrable military necessity. ‘There was cruelty in those acts, 
cruelty in the use of wire, cruelty in using human beings as targets 
which was foreign to the English Berserkar rage, and explicable 
only by the existence in the colony of an absolutely bad feeling, 
that ulceration of hate which arises when hatred has been indulged 
for years. That hate was peculiar to Jamaica, but everywhere in 
the world, in Ireland as in India, among Cheyenne Indians as 
/ among Tasmanians, the most awful responsibility a governing man 
can incur is to let loose, loose from conventional bonds and external 
discipline, the Anglo-Saxon lust for a dominion which, when 
acknowledged, he can use more leniently than any other race on 
earth. 








DEMORALIZING PRAYERS. 

T is impossible to deny that all those clergymen from whose 
vigour of mind and piety of heart we expect the best teach- 

ing on any critical religious question, devoted themselves last 
Tuesday to explaining away the Humiliation Day, rather than 
to moulding their audience into the state of mind suggested by 
the word ‘ humiliation.’ One bold, pious, and apparently High- 
Church clergyman in Worcestershire, to whom we shall presently 
refer, openly declined to appoint any fast at all, denounced the 
whole thing as a mockery of God, told his parishioners roughly 
that it was all a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, that 
there was no fear of famine, that they had better subscribe out 
, of their wealth for the poorer cattle-owners injured or ruined by 
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the cattle plague, eat their bread in cheerfulness, and not go | humiliation days for these,—none for hurricanes which make 

whining and clamouring to God for cheap beef. But even some | thousands into widows and orphans in an hour,—afid yet we make 
o . . . . . . “ye . 

of those who cclebrated the day—even the Bishop of London, who | this small pecuniary calamity a special subject for humiliation and 


at the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury invited his clergy 
to open their churches for prayer and humiliation last Tuesday,— 
did their best to strike at the proper idea of the day. ‘That idea 
undoubtedly was, as hinted in the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
letter requesting the service, that as all other remedies had failed, 
and the plague still continued unabated, we should do well 
to regard it as the scourge of some unobserved national sin, 
which, if we could only detect and give up, the scourge 
would cease. In fact, there is precisely the same notion in- 
volved as that of the attempt of the Greeks in the first 
book of the Iliad to discover and remove the cause of their 
punishment, where Apollo goes through the Greek camp ‘like 
unto the night,” his quiverful of arrows rattling on his shoulders, 
and shoots, his arrows striking first the cattle and the ‘swift 
dogs,’ and afterwards the army themselves. (Indeed with us, too, 
does not the prayer against the cattle plague contemplate some- 
what anxiously cholera in the background, and wish to see it 
kept ‘far from our borders,”"—say among Greeks, or Italians, or 
other comparatively worthless persons?) The Greeks in the /liad 
had, however, the advantage of us, fir Calchas, the son of Thestor, 
was able to tell them exactly why the plague came, and what 
svould remove it,—while we humiliate ourselves vaguely and in the 
dark, hit or miss, as it were, with no better guidance than the 
Bishop of Ely’s, who tells us that since a nation, quad nation, has no 
immortality, all national sins are punished by national calamities 
on earth, and that therefore this cattle plague, with possible 
cholera looming behind it, must be the judgment on some 
national crime or vice,—particvlars unspecified. It fs, how- 
ever, the wiser wish of the Bishop of London to deprecate 
speculation on the special moral cause of this calamity. 
He took as his text our Lord's too often forgotten words 
—which we notice are abbreviated by the Record with a most 
unseemly ‘+ &e.,” so little does it like them, and it leaves out 
altogether the Bishop's special explanation of them,—‘ Or those 
eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell and slew them, think 
ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 
I tell you nay.” Now the Bishop took care to explain that special 
calamity must not be supposed to imply special sin, that the cattle 
plague comes from God only as the whole government of the world 
is God's, and that we are not to speculate on the special sins 
which caused it, but rather each of us to repent of the sins of 
which each knows himself to be guilty, and to use this national 
affliction just as every private grief that comes really home to us 
is used,—as a special occasion for learning to know ourselves better 
as we are, and therefore of approaching nearer to God. That is 
true teaching no doubt, only that many of the events of any week 
would briug it more closely home to us than this, which we do 
not hesitate to say is an unfortunate occasion for inculeating 
it. The courageous Dean of Westminster must have felt this 
even more strongly than the Bishop of London. His sermon 
was a yet more radical blow at the theory of special humi- 
liation than the Bishop’s. ‘The nations of Europe,” he said, 
‘on whom this cattle plague has fallen are not to be thought on 
that account sinners above the rest of Europe; the counties of 
England and Scotland which have suffered most from this grievous 
pestilence are not therefore sinners above the rest of Great 
Britain ; the individuals on whom it has fallen with greatest 
severity are not therefore greater sinners than those who have 
altogether escaped. We are hushed into silence. We are raised 
out of ourselves in the presence of the Almighty.” And the lesson 
of the calamity is, according to the Dean, first, resignation of heart 
to all trouble :—next, a call to patient scientific inquiry—why did 
not the Dean rebuke Parliament for having put a violent end to 
almost all chance of scientific inquiry by slaying at once every 
creature attacked ?—lastly, pity and sympathy for the poor suffer- 
ing brutes themselves, and the larger sympathy and pity for all 
human suffering. All this is fine and true, but it is impossible 
not to be struck with the fact that it is a protest against 
the day of humiliation rather than an apology for it. Is not the 
suffering of the small class ruined or injured by this plague 
a drop in the ocean to the normal and regular suffering of a large 
class at the base of English society, who have never known what it 
is like to possess a cow, much Jess to lose one? If we are to humi- 
liate ourselves, and feel bowed down in heart because a few thousand 
farmers, graziers, and drovers,—whom a subscription properly 
applied would soon relieve,—are suffering bitterly, what are we to 
say to the chronic misery of our paupers, to the deep-dyed chronic 
sins of every great city and every agricultural parish? We have no 





prayer. Is there not too much reason to fear, with our courageous 
Worcestershire clergyinan, that it is not the suffering ofeit herfarmer 
or cow that moves us so deeply, but a prospect of a rise in the 
price of beef? Mr. Crauford, whose sermon is full of a some- 
what ascetic, and yet also cheerful, piety,—indeed, as our readers 
will see, he quotes Punch to his people the better to illustrate 
his meaning,—asks :— 

“What? Shall it be, and that, of all seasons of the Christian Year, in 

Lent—a séason of fasting and abstinence—of subduing the flesh to the 
Spirit —of mortifying all carnal and worldly lusts—of drawing up our 
minds from care or consideration for the trifles of oarth to meditation on 
high and heavenly things, and thus preparing, in the deep sympathy of 
devout and grateful hearts, to accompany the Redeemer—the Man of 
sorrows, of poverty, of privation, of sufferiug—the Man whose meat it 
was to do his Divine Father's will, and to finish His glorious work—thus 
to accompany Him, through the dark and dreadful scenes of His Passion, 
and thence through the grave and gate of death, to the ineffable glories 
of His Resurrection—shall it be that at this season, of all others, anum- 
ber of rubicund and full-fod Christians shall congregate in solemn as- 
sembly, and while too many of them are, we may well feel suare—(for, I 
ask you, are not too many of you?)—careless, or at least comparatively 
careless, of ‘the meat which endureth unto everlasting life,’ shall they 
use the holy office of praye®—prayor, the sinnors’ refuge, the saints’ de- 
light, the connecting link betweon earth and heaven, the voico of the soul 
speaking to her most dread, most awful Lord—shall they use this office, 
for what? ‘To pray for pardon of their scandalous neglect of the great 
and solemn Day of Humiliation, of highest human authority, and of im- 
memorial observance, the day with which Lent commenced? To pray 
for growth in grace, for nearer conformity to the image of the Redeemer, 
here in saintly suffering and self-denial, hereafter in eternal glory—for 
ampler participation in the Bread which cometh down from heaven, that 
we may eat thereof and not die? No! But to pray to their Heavenly 
Father that He will be graciously pleased to spare the lives of their fellow- 
creatures (for the same God made us both), not to reliove the sufferings 
of these poor beasts, for those sufferings tho framers of our Prayer seem 
to regard as beneath their notice —but that Gol will bo pleased to spare 
their lives, that upon their bodies our carnivorous appetite may be more 
fully gorged—that He will condescend more abundantly to supply the 
shambles, and suffer not the victims of the pole-are to decrease! Such 
spiritual prayers will doubtless be matched, in due season, by equally 
spiritual thanksgivings ! When the diseaso has run its destined course, 
and our cattle once more abound, I suppose men heedless of God's 
greater mercies —heedless, comparatively at least of the means of grace, 
and of the hope of glory, will assemble once more to thank Him that He 
has given them their hearts’ desire—that, meat being once more abundaat, 
they are not disappointed of their lust; and their psalm of thanksgiving, 
no doubt will be to the tune of ‘ O, the Roast Beefof Old England’ Come 
not into their assembly, O my soul! If, indeed, we were suffering such 
horrors as one reads of as occurring in an Irish or an Indian famine—if 
thousands were perishing around us in the direst extremities of hunger, 
then doubtless there would be Dignus vindice nodus, and we might well 
humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God, and beseech Him to 
sustain the lives which, for high and holy purposes, He had given. But 
what is the fact ? There is likely to be a scarcity of beef, and are we— 
we, who pretend to ba self-denying, holy, Christian men—are we such 
mere Bee/-eaters as to make this a subject of solemn prayer and humi- 
liation before God ? Why really (the weaker brethren may think what 
I am about to say unseemly in this sacred place, but I deem nothing un- 
seemly which best expresses the sentiments I feel it my duty to convey 
to you), really all this humiliation about beef puts mo in mind of a hor- 
rible case of destitution recorded in a well known periodical, and illus- 
trated by the figure of an alderman begging. On his portly person is 
displayed a placard, inscribed with the touching tale of his distress—Z 
have not tasted turtle these three days.” 
And though we cannot fully concur in the whole spirit of this 
passage, we think it expresses more freely and more courageously 
the true criticism of a religious mind upon this day of humiliation 
than either the Dean of Westminster or the Bishop of London. 

In short we believe this prayer against a rise in beef to be really 
precisely as objectionable as a prayer against a fall in the funds, 
and for the same reason,—that whatever may be said for it to 
make it look decent, we should not in fact have heard of it at all 
but for that unreal and fussy sort of religiousness which represents 
itas permanently gratifying to God, and therefore productive of 
happy results for man, that we should find new oceasions for 
abasing ourselves in the abstract,—not because we feel new and 
special abasement, not because there is a new flow of shame and 
self-reproach which we need the opportunity to express, but 
because it is a complimentary sort of act to our Father in heaven 
to discover that we have been even wickeder than we had thought 
ourselves, as often as may be, and especially at a moment when 
anything like a Heavenly signal that we need new punishment is 
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supposed to be discerned. ‘The cattle plague is taken in short 
almost as a wave of the hand from an Eastern monarch might be 
taken asa signal to his courtiers to cast themselves on their 
faces ;—it is a hint that we have forgotten our inferiority too much, 
and that we must be reminded of it. 

Now, while heartily agreeing in everything that the Bishop of 
London and the Dean of Westminster appear to have said—except 
that this is a natural occasion for their saying it, ~we maintain that 
the condition of mind which marks this appointinent of a humilia- 
tion day is really a powerful impulse to the offering up of demoraliz- 
ing prayers; and we mean by demoralizing prayers, all prayers which 
widen the gulf between man and God. If there is any practice 
which tends to do this, it is, we believe, the introduction of a film 
of falsehood, of insincerity, and make-belief, into that act of the 
spirit in which every disguise should be stripped away. These 
humiliations because of *‘ the judgment” of the cattle plague in- 
troduce all sorts of films of falsehood of this kind. It suggests 
most vividly that because I am sinning in London God may be 
punishing a farmer in Worcester without any connection between 
us,—or that because I repent of my sins in London God may relieve 
the Worcester farmer of his punishment,—a piece of moral false- 
hood which only requires to be stated to be exposed. It sug- 
gests still more strongly that mere acts of ecclesiastical etiquette, 
—prostration before the throne of God,—are likely to appease 
His wrath. It suggests in the same“hazy way,—which is the 
more dangerous because it is hazy and never comes directly 
before the mind in a clear light,—that if instead of helping your 
suffering neighbours whose purses are suddenly emptied by mis- 
fortune in the only practical way by giving some of your super- 
fluity, you go through the form of taking some of the moral re- 
sponsibility for their sufferings on to your own head, and telling God 
that your guilt has been the part cause of those sufferings (which 
it certainly is not), you thereby exempt yourself from the duty of 
helping them. Above all, it suggests that there is a sort of 
humility in guessing that God is judging you, whether He is or 
not, for vague conceivable sins,—a ceremonial humility which too 
often casts out the true humility that confesses that God is 
judging you, as you may have reason to know that He is, for defi- 
nite and actual sins. ‘There is nothing like the habit of crying 
** Culpa mea!” when it is not your fault at all, for relieving men 
from the disposition to say so frankly to God when it is. 

Then these sort of prayers are demoralizing and productive of 
insincerity in another way. When men can once get themselves 
a decent form of praying for what they like, they cease altogether 
to think that they may be liking it a great deal too much, that it 
may be filling up all their thoughts to the exclusion of God. There 
is a danger, by no means unreal, of turning prayer into a little 
chatty mention of human wishes, and then conceiving that by the 
very fact of having mentioned these wishes in prayer you have gota 
sort of divine sanction for them. We doubtif any man ever prayed 
to be allowed to sin in so many words, but a good many men have 
prayed for things they secretly knew were evil for them under the 
form of begging, as Balaam is said to have done, for a clearer and 
more positive answer. We cannot imagine anything that would 
sooner demoralize worship than the habit of praying for pecuniary 
gains or exemption from pecuniary losses. Of course if a man 
feels, or thinks he feels, that his moral and spiritual life hangs on 
any event, even though it be one involving money, he is perfectly 
right in pouring out his whole heart to God on the subject, but it 
must be his whole heart, and not merely his whole wish. Nothing 
is a fit subject of prayer but that which goes down to the very 
centre of man’s being—and if you once begin to veneer your 
prayers with superficial fancies and ayersions, you might just as 
well give up praying altogether. One great evil of the Catholic 
doctrine of the intercession of the saints is that simple and 
ignorant people do not mind addressing a trivial prayer through a 
saint, which they would not choose to ask God for directly. But 
we are in a worse position than the Roman Catholics themselves 
if we stud our prayers with trifles, for then we have spoiled 
real prayer, while the Catholics have only spoiled prayers to 
the saints. If the prayer against the cattle plague really means, 
as we suspect it does,—‘‘ Grant, Oh Lord! that beef may never 
rise above 14d. a pound,”—we say that it is almost as demo- 
ralizing as that of a man who should pray for the odd trick at 
whist. Not that we would not pray, and pray heartily—pseudo- 
scientific arguments to the contrary, in any wise notwithstanding— 
for fuller daily bread for the poor. But this is not a prayer of 
that kind. The really poor scarcely ever touch beef, and their 
daily bread at present—except perhaps cheese—is not even 
threatened. ‘The only persons injured are certain poor farmers, 


' whom we can help if we will, and the lower ‘middle class, who are 





well able to spend a great deal more on beef than there is any 
likelihood of their being obliged to do, or to go without it alto- 
gether if they must. 

But after all the true danger in these humiliation prayers is their 
sophisticating insincerities. We can easily imayine a state of heart 
so simple, childlike, and confidential towards God, that the expres- 
sion of trivial wishes in any number might not really smother the 
expression of the deeper and more spiritual wants ; but we cannot 
imagine any tincture of falsehood, however slight, in the attitude 
of the soul in prayer, any exchange of responsibilities with others, 
any affectation of ceremonial abasement, any prudential and pro- 
pitiatory prostration of the mind towards God, not eating into 
the very heart of true prayer, and threatening us with a practicad 
atheisin. 








FENIANISM IN AMERICA. 
[From our SpectaL CorRESPONDENT.] 
New York, March 2, 1866. 

TuE political news of the week is brief but important. It is that 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution changing the basis. 
of representation, and intended to bring about negro suffrage 
throughout the Union, has failed in the House—substantially- 
failed, that is, for although the motion to lay the whole subject 
upon the table was lost by a vote of 110 to 41, the motion to 
postpone it until the first Tuesday in April prevailed by a vote of 
113 ayes to 36 noes. Postponement in cases like this is generally 
equivalent to failure, and in this instance delay is almost certain 
loss to the Radicals. ‘Uheir chief ground of hope was that the 
feeling upon the close of the rebellion might enable them to secure 
negro suffrage by the impulsive action of the people in the (old), 
Free States. What they have most to fear is the chill of 
popular feeling against slaveholders as a class, reflection, the 
influence of material interests, and restored intercourse between 
the people of the North and South. The effect of postponement 
is also enhanced by the fact that it is not a Bill that is postponed,. 
but a mere resolution submitting the proposed amendment to the 
State Legislatures for their action. Resolutions never seem to take 
that hold of the House that is taken by a Bill. 

The news of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
and of the numerous arrests in Dublin, which reached us yesterday 
by the steamer of February 17th, has attracted more serious 
attention than anything else that has occurred with regard to. 
Fenianism. You call Fenianism a thing of ‘‘ American growth.” 
So perhaps it is. Sodo Indians, and snapping-turtles, and rattle- 
snakes, and other ‘‘ varmint” grow here, and our love for and interest 
in them and in Fenianism are about equal. The Indians, and 
the snapping-turtles, and the rattlesnakes we found here, but that 
by no means makes them ‘‘ours.” So other evils are sent to us 
from Europe, Fenians, or the stuff for Fenians, among them; and 
we let them grow here, as we let Mormonism, and Spiritualism, and 
Bloomerism grow, because under our form of government, and with 
our structure of society, we cannot help it. But the imported. 
nuisances are no more “ ours” than those we found 
here when we arrived; and as we let the “isms” die as 
well as grow, and kill them or make them harmless by letting 
them alone, so we shall let Fenianism die its natural death, feeling 
very sure that if we should oppose or denounce it, or in fact do 
anything in regard to it but make fun of it, we should only pro- 
long its sickly life. But upon one point I may venture to assure 
you that there will be not the slightest hesitation to act. The 
news we have (only the brief telegraphic summary from Halifax 
has reached us yet) mentions apprehensions of Fenian privateers, 
fitted out in and sailing from our ports. If I know the temper 
of my countrymen and the spirit of the Government at Wash- 
ington, you may be entirely at rest upon this subject. Fenian 
privateers will not prey upon British commerce, either by the con- 
sent or through the negligence of the Government of the United 
States. This might be safely assumed, even if what is called 
the Fenian movement had an element of sanity and a faint hope 
of success, which it seems to us to be utterly without. Most of 
the thinking people of this country believe, with many of those 
in England, that both wisdom and justice dictate serious changes: 
in the British Government of Ireland, but they doubt very much 
that even a successful revolution in Ireland, and the establishment 
of an Irish monarchy or republic, is the road to Irish happiness and 
prosperity ; and the attempt to wrest Ireland from the British 
Government by a voluntary association in this country, is looked 
upon as the wildest exhibition yet made even of Celtic harebrained 
folly. You may judge of the mental calibre of the managers here, 
from the fact that it was announced with a flourish and received 
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with great enthusiasm the other day at a Fenian “ Congress,” that 
« noble-hearted Irish firm in New York had promised two ships 
when the expedition for Ireland was ready to sail. They talk 
largely, too, about the few hundred thousand dollars that they have 
been able to wheedle the poor Biddys and Patricks—chiefly the 
furmer—into paying into the “ Treasury.” So ignorant are they, 
or do they seem to be, of how many ships would be required, what 
munitions of war, and what expenditure, to land even 10,000 men 
in Ireland, to say nothing of the certain destruction that would 
await them even if they were landed. An attempt upon Canada 
might seem to apprehensive persons in England to have better pro- 
mise of success, and if successful to place Fenian privateering beyond 
the control of the United States at least. But a moment’s considera- 
tion with the aid of a map will show even the most apprehensive 
person, I think, that Canada is as safe as Ireland from the Fenians. 
‘The distances to be traversed are so great—it is 400 miles by rail 
from New York to Montreal, which I mention merely to give the 
scale of the field of operations—the points to be attacked are so 
scattered, the means of transport so limited, and so under control 
of the authorities on both sides of the line, that an invasion could 
not be even momentarily successful, could not in fact be made 
without connivance on the part of both. ‘The maddest Fenian 
must kuow, too, that to an invasion on the smallest scale that 
would give serious trouble (to say nothing of hopes of success) a 
base of supplies is necessary, and the gathering together of such 
an amount of the material of war as could not be gathered or even 
transported without the knowledge of the United States Govern- 
ment. And finally the Fenians are in the cities, and would have to 
traverse the rural districts to get to the border, and beside that 
willingness which there is, and which the Spectator has divined, to 
teach the Irish on good occasion that New York does not belong 
to them, there is the feeling of the farmers, who have no notion 
of seeing the country embroiled in another war for the sake of 
the Fenians, and whose only willingness to allow the passage of 
an Irish force through the country into Canada would arise from 
the hope that the invaders would stay there, either above the 
ground or under it. 

But while this is the feeling towards Fenianism, and this the 
estimate of it in this country,—which attitude of the people 
is not at all inconsistent with the effort of a few demagogues like 
Mr. Fernando Wood to catch the Irish vote by talking Fenianism 
at meetings in the cities,—it is perhaps fair, and may be interest- 
ing, for me to say that in a certain extremely improbable contin- 
gency, the resistance of Irishmen to the British Government 
would be regarded here from a somewhat different point of view. 
That contingency is a genuine, hearty, extended Irish revolution— 
in Ireland. Should this almost impossible event take place, you 
may expect not the slightest relaxation of vigilance on the part 
of our Government in enforcing a genuine neutrality, but the ex- 
pression of a very different feeling on the part of many of our 
people from that which Fenianism elicits. And this for a reason 
the validity of which to a certain degree I have heard admitted by 
the sturdiest John Bulls of my acquaintance; the Irish are a 
people, a race by themselves, inhabiting an isolated country, 
the union of which to Great Britain is purely political and arti- 
ficial, being not even of the natural kind which once bound us to 
the same Government. If Yorkshire and Northumberland should 
rebel and secede they would get no sympathy here ; certainly no 
one would defend their action on principle. But if all Ireland, 
or nearly all, should rise up and declare its independence and 
fight for it, the same feeling towards a race seeking a separate 
national existence which prompted sympathy here for the Poles 
and the Hungarians ; for the Italians, when they said Italians are 
one people, and shall be one nation ; for the Danes, when they lost 
North Schleswig ; and the Holsteiners, in their wish not to be 
Daneified, would act, to a certain degree, at least in favour of the 
Irish. It would not, however, produce any fruit, for sober second 
thought would check it. People here see as well, I think, as any 
one in England can see, the stern necessity that there is for the 
political union of the two islands, and—-certain reforms being 
granted—the great benefit of the union to Ireland. 

The excitement which the Fenians cause in England as well as 
in Ireland, is one of many occasions upon which I and other 
Yankees have remarked, what will surprise you—the much greater 
excitability of your people than of ours. This is exactly the 
reverse of what you have been taught to believe, and so are some 
other statements which have been made in these letters, and which 
have not proved to be untrue. But as a community and as in- 
dividuals, your apprehensions are much more easily excited than 
ours. You will remember Mr. Russell's telling you, even while 
the rebels were making military preparations and building earth- 


works, of the “divine calm ” that pervaded the North. He only 
spoke the truth. We are slow to be disturbed by the apprehen- 
sion of danger of any kind; not given to excitement, joyful or 
sorrowful, either singly or in mass. The testy, irascible man, 
and the jovial fellow of English novels are both hard to find here. 
(I am speaking of Yankees, not of “Irish Americans.”) There 
is no braver or cooler man in danger than an Englishman, yet his 
nervous apprehensiveness of peril to his person or his purse, and 
his eagerness to take precautionary measures, strike our attention. 
I am not prepared to say that his temperament is not the safer 
and his course the wiser, but the noticeable fact is, that he,and not 
the Yankee, is the more apprehensive creature. 

One of the most characteristic exhibitions of our style of 
journalism appears to-day, in the reports of the marriage of Mr. 
P. T. Barnum’s daughter. It would seem as if a showman might 
marry one of half-a-dozen children in Connecticut without having 
a half-column report of the event published in New York, 
but everybody will read while they laugh at and condemn it— 
would it not be read if it were published in the London Times /— 
and therefore it is published, our editors, unlike yours, seeking 
only to publish what will be read, and being careless, within 
certain limits, of condemnation. ‘Therefore we are told that 
Bridgeport was excited by the announcement “ that Hon. P. 'T. 
Barnum,” inexorable wretch, was going ‘ to offer his last and 
youngest daughter upon the altar of Hymen ;” that ‘‘ the body of 
the church was reserved for the friends of the Barnum family, 
who were about 500 in number ;” that “the groomsmen were 
Adrian Hegeman, jun., of Hoover, Calhoun, and Co.; Russell 
Howell, of M. A. Howell and Co.; and 'T. S. ‘Terry, of Weston and 
De Billier. The * gentlemanly ushers’ were M. V. B. Smith, of 
EK. A. Smith and Bros. ; David Scott, of Vernon and Bros. ; and 
Samuel H. Wheeler, of Yale College,”—which Messrs. Hoover, 
Calhoun, and Co., and the rest of them, will doubtless regard as 
an ingenious device for bringing “self and partner ” into public 
notice. It is comforting to be assured that Mr. Barnum’s house 
was filled with ‘‘ the beauty and fashion not only of Bridgeport, 
but of other places ;” and also that ‘‘ no stimulants were present,” 
and that the correspondent does not doubt that ‘to this excellent 
feature is due the complete success of the affair.” 

It seems that in passing judgment upon the taste and propriety 
of certain passages of Mr. Bancroft’s oration in memory of Mr. 
Lincoln, we were all in the dark upon one important point and 
were misinformed upon another. Mr. Bancroft, as I suggested in 
my last letter, looked upon the occasion as a purely domestic one, 
and wrote his oration with a single eye to Congress as his 
audience—in fact considered himself rather as the mouthpiece, 
the retained spokesman of the House of Representatives. But 
when he arrived at Washington, and learned that the diplomatic 
corps had been specially invited to hear him, he addressed a note 
to Sir Frederick Bruce, suggesting as kindly as possible that it 
would probably be more agreeable to him not to be present at the 
delivery of the oration. Sir Frederick in reply thanked Mr. 
Bancroft for his warning, but added that if there was anything to 
be said against Great Britain or the Government that he had the 
honour of representing, he wished to hear it. He consequently 
came, and after the oration went up to Mr. Bancroft and conversed 
with him for a few minutes, not only with courtesy, but kind- 
ness. This has not been made public, but I state it not upon 
report, but knowledge. As to Sir Frederick Bruce's declining to 
meet Mr. Bancroft at dinner because of his speech, there has no 
evidence come to light to sustain the positive assertions of the 
Washington correspondents that such was the case. ‘Thus what- 
ever judgment may be passed upon the pertinence of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s strictures to the subject of his oration, he must be held 
guiltless of the charge of disregarding the feelings of a distin- 
guished guest who was invited to be present, and sit silent and 
helpless while his Government was attacked. A YANKEE. 


CLASS REPRESENTATION FOR PETTICOATS. 
(fo rue Eprror or rue “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The right to the franchise of that great recently dis- 
covered creature, the working man, is presented to us under half- 
a-dozen different aspects. One school of philosophers affirms 
that it is enough that he is a rational and moral being to make 
it his natural right to choose by what laws he shall be governed. 
More modest thinkers urge that as he pays taxes he has a civil 
right to give a vote about their expenditure. Again, utilitarian 
politicians denounce the discussion of such abstract ‘ rights,” but 
maintain that the “function” of voting for members of Parlia- 





ment will be exercised to the peculiar advantage of the State by 
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the very men at present unwisely excluded. A fourth order of 
sages expose the injustice under which misrepresented classes are 
always liable to suffer, and demand that the large class of the 
workers shall not be left to the tender mercies of others with 
different interests. Now it appears, Sir, that cither those who 
use these arguments do so hypocritically, not really attaching to 
them any value, but merely bringing them forward to support a 
measure which for other reasons they desire to cary (and in this 
case the sooner we all poohpooh them the better); or if they 
really believe in the validity of their own arguments, they are 
bound to apply them in a direction whereto at present they never 
seem to cast a thought. Allow me to state my case briefly. 

Labouring under the misfortune of not being a working man, I 
yet flatter myself with the fond belief that I may claim to be a 
‘rational and moral being,” and I know (alas! too well!) that 
I have reached double the age when the law fixes for such beings 
the era of political majority. I possess some little property—say 
about twenty times as much as it is proposed shall confer the fran- 
chise ina borough ;—it is needless to add that I pay taxes of various 
kinds, and am keenly alive to the interests of the augmentation or 
diminution of that upon incomes. This epistle will prove to you 
that I can write, and afford some presumption that I can also 
read. Being, as above confessed, no working man, I am indeed 
rather tempted to employ my leisure, instead of laying bricks or 
making shoes, in reading my Times every morning, my Pall 
Mall every evening, and my Spectator, Saturday Review, and some 
dozen other papers and magazines on publication. Iaving 
travelled half over Europe and the East, I have had the 
advantage also of reading in their original tongues the news- 
papers of several other countries, and I have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy the intercourse of statesmen and politicians 
of many lands. My own small lucubrations on social mat- 
ters are pretty frequently found worthy of admission into 
some leading periodicals. Under all these circumstances I 
beg to repeat my question—why do not the arguments of the 
friends of Reform apply to me? If rationality and moral freedom 
constitute the basis of political right, I believe it will be conceded 
I am rational and a moral free agent. If property and taxpaying 
eonstitute such rights, I have property and I pay taxes. If infor- 
mation and leisure to form opinion are the qualities required to 
enable an individual to perform such function with benefit to the 
State, I humbly submit I possess those qualifications at least in an 
equal degree with the majority of bricklayers. Lastly, if the in- 
justices and sufferings to which unrepresented classes are liable be 
the proper reason for conferring representation on every class, I 
need only observe that the wrongs and disabilities of all kinds 
under which my particular class suffers are too notorious to require 
citation. 

Perhaps the reader asks, What, then, is this class which is thus 
excluded from the franchise, while fulfilling all the conditions on 
which we commonly suppose that privilege rests ? Possibly I may 
be an alien, who has no claim toa voice in English affairs, or a 
criminal, who has justly forfeited such claim; or, at all events, 
a member of a class so small and inconsiderable that it has been 
overlooked by our legislators. None of these hypotheses will 
apply to the case. My ancestors have owned English lands for 
many centuries. I have never been accused of any legal offence. 
Lastly, the class to which I belong is not a very small one. It 
includes, according to the last census, rather the larger half of the 
entire nation. Am I very illogical in demanding one of two 
things, either that my class shall have provision made for its 
representation in the coming Reform, or that the friends of Re- 
form should cease to distract us with the repetition of arguments 
at which they themselves shrug their shoulders with coultempt for 
their unpracticalness, whenever they happen to be cited in behalf, 
not of bricklayers, but of women ? A Woman. 


THE HUMILIATION SERVICE. 
[To rue Epiror oF Tue ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—We have just passed the day appointed by the Bishop for 
‘humiliation ” for the cattle plague. ‘The shops were shut, and 
we went to church. 

Our town is a watering-place, to which many come with 
shattered health, and at least as many more for pleasure. Conse- 
quently few of us have regular duties beyond our own doors, 
and some allowance must be made for us if we are rather more 
than ordinarily frivolous, and if, as is generally the case, our 
frivolity extends to religious matters ;—produces, for instance, 
whimsical and capricious ideas concerning the observance of Lent, 
and sometimes makes even our sermons fantastic or personal. 





This condition of things made it an abrupt transition to pass to 
the state of mind suitable to a day of humiliation. In addition 
to the ordinary service, we had the beautiful exhortation and 
prayers contained in the latter part of the Commination Service, 
including the 51st Psalm. There was a collection afterwards, 
not for the sufferers from the pest, but for a charity wholly un- 
connected with it, stress being laid on the excellence of the act of 
giving rather than on its usefulness. In other of our churches it 
seems sermons were preached alluding more directly to our sin- 
fulness as the cause of the plague, even to the degree of specifying 
the particular sin. 

Far be it from me to speak lightly and unpityingly of the ruin 
which has fallen upon many of our fellow-countrymen. But 
after all, what is this calamity ? Human life and health have not 
suffered. Is it as yet anything more than a loss of so many pounds, 
shillings, and pence? Will not a subscription (which I am glad 
to see has been so liberally started, though we were not on the 
day of humiliation invited to subscribe), if it be sutlicient to dis- 
tribute the loss equally over us all, cancel it, and yet leave us as a 
nation,—such is our prosperity,—actually far richer than we were 
a year ago? I donot say this to deprecate any prayer for the 
cessation of the plague, and of all prayer confession of sins and 
humiliation is the threshold. But after making all due allowance 
for the peculiar ‘moral atmosphere” of this particular place, I 
cannot and do not believe that the feeling of the country gene- 
rally is that we are so sorely stricken as to make it possible for us 
to join honestly and sincerely in the 51st Psalm, with special 
reference to our present condition. If so, I ask is it not a 
mockery for the gay and prosperous to take upon their lips the 
prayer of the broken-hearted ? 

Again I ask, what is implied by this selection of services, hy 
the words of the special prayer, by the tone of the sermons, taken 
in connection with each other? Does it not point unmistakably 
to some such teaching as this ?—‘‘ The cattle plague is sent as a 
direct punishment for some national sin. If we had not com- 
mitted that sin there would have been no cattle plague. We will 
humiliate ourselves, and give alms in the hope of appeasing divine 
anger.” I hope there are few who would not recoil from this last 
proposition nakedly stated. But who will venture to deny that 
the monstrous doctrine implied in it too often haunts the sermons 
of our clergy and the conversation of our religious people,—that 
it is a real heresy, rampant and almost unrebuked amongst us ? 
Who that holds to the old faith in the preciousness of sound 
doctrine and the harmfulness of error, does not believe that the 
spread of such a doctrine would go far to sap the foundations 
not merely of religion, but of morality itself? As to the first 
proposition, whether it be true or false in itself, [ fear that it is 
a fact, and a significant fact, that though three out of four of the 
clergy teach it, not one in four of the laity believe it. If our Bishops 
will strain at gnats, camels will slip down their throats. —Your 
obedient servant, Z. 


BOOKS. 
a 
GUSTAVE DORE’S FAIRY REALM.* 

GusraAvE Dore’s mode of illustrating the Fuiry Realm is 
characteristic. So far as natural scenery is concerned, when- 
ever there is opportunity for suggesting fear and awe, he does it 
with a force and effect that are most impressive. But as regards 
the human figures in whom the fairy powers are vested, he. adopts 
the opposite method, and draws them with a realism that is quite 
audacious, making them fat, coarse, solid figures, with just a 
flavour, perhaps, of something uncanny in the eye, but which 
carry conviction, if at all, to the child as to their magical 
powers, by the very blankness of their self-assertion, by the 
very effrontery of their earthliness. Instead of constructing the 
quaintly proportioned figures, suggesting by their very novelty 
something unearthly about them, which Cruikshank always 
gives us for his dwarfs and fairies and witches, Gustave Doré 
draws boldly on the childish imagination for belief in the 
fact, half suggested at most by a mere gleam of expression, 
that these marvellous attributes belong to his magicians, fairies, en- 
chanters, &c., and almost increases the effect by making the figures 
to whom they belong so excessively heavy with earthly clay. Look 
at Cinderella’s godmother, perversely transformed by Mr. ‘Tom 
Hood into Cinderella’s aunt,—we say perversely, because a good 
deal is added to the effect of the legend by the consideration that 





* Fairy Realm. A Collection of the Favourite Old Tales, Illustrated by the 
peneil of Gustaye Doré. Told in verse by Tom Hood. London: Ward, Lock, and 
‘Tyler. 
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the lady in question had professed a sound creed, renounced the 
Devil and all his works for Cinderella in her cradle, and been 
directed to bring her ‘‘ to hear sermons ” and get her confirmed as 
soon as she could repeat the ‘Ten Commandments in the vulgar 
tongue,—but this is parenthetic ; look, we say, at Cinderella’s god- 
mother,—for we decline to accept the aunt as an adequate substi- 
tute,—just in the act of turning a pumpkin intoa carriage for Cin- 
derella to go to the ball in. Gustave Doré makes this fairy in figure 
and bearing a shrewd, motherly old cook, excessively stout, with 
a white cap and horn spectacles, stooping down to the pumpkin as if 
to attack it for culinary purposes. ‘There is a queer gleam in her eyes, 
and that is all to redeem her from the most solid prose of kitchen 
life. She not only keeps to the simple costume of motherly house- 
keepers, buteven wears spectacles, as if hersight were weak aswell as 
mortal ;—no doubt the spectacles are on the very end of her nose, 
and she is at the moment looking over them, so that if they are for 
long sight, as is probable, perhaps she wears them in general to re- 
duce her far-sighted fairy gaze to something like the range of ordinary 
mortal vision, and, when engaged on operations of this marvel- 
lous character, and compelled to see further into a pumpkin than 
her neighbours, dispenses with their limitations. ‘There is a frank 
confidence in the imaginative force of children shown by the exceed- 
ing cookiness of the fairy godmother’s physical frame, the amazing 
solidity and—if we may be permitted the expression—absolute 
pumpkinity of the pumpkin, the verminous aspect of the rat 
which is about to be made coachman, as he lies on his back 
on the floor,—in short, by the obstinate and unpromisingly gross 
and realistic look of everything in that dismal scullery. Gustave 
Doré trusts almost everything to the simple wonder of the in- 
fantine imagination, — which he aids by a mere hint of weird 
light, justly perceiving that if the child’s own transforming faith 
is sufficient, which it always will be, the effect will be doubled, 
trebled, nay, multiplied as manyfold as you please by operating 
upon such solidly earthy, such tangible, material, and grossly animal 
shapes asthese. ‘The child who can once conceive that ‘ cook’ her- 
self is perhaps a fairy, the child who can imagine that that monstrous 
rat may be on the point of turning into a coachman, has got far 
deeper into fairy lore than the child who accepts Cruikshank’s 
version of Cinderella’s godmother as a fairy, and who is ready to 
believe that that quaint, trim, pumpkin-shaped coach and those 
four mousey horses which whirl her away to the ball, may have 
been produced by a fairy hand out of a pumpkin and four mice. 
And yet, as we have said, though Doré makes the magical people 
so excessively solid and earthy, he does put just a gleam of some- 
thing strange into their eyes, or a line of something enigmatic and 
uncomfortable about the corners of theirmouth, that suggests a back- 
ground of grucsome possibility. ‘Thus even the godmother has a 
queer, quizzical look, as if she saw much more in a pumpkin and a rat 
than a pumpkin andarat,—as if indeed she saw through the pumpkin 
andtherat. Or take the admirable picture of the malignant fairy 
Spite, in the “Sleeping Beauty,” who is spinning in the turret, 
while the Princess (who, by the way, is much more like a house- 
maid than a princess) looks on. There never was a more 
real, coarse old woman, with all the wrinkles that the old Flemish 
artist Denner was so fond of portraying. She is looking down at 
her spinning through her great spectacles, so that you cannot see 
her eyes, and has thatrumpled forehead which in old women knitting 
expresses difficulty in seeing. She is really intent upon her work, 
though for a purpose; but there isa malignant amusement about 
the shape of her great coarse lips. ‘The neat old Flemish cap and 
white bodice are respectabilities adopted no doubt to inspire the 
princess with confidence, the princess not being likely to study so in- 
dustrious an old lady’s mouth; but the raven with its tail elevated on 
the back of the great bedroom chair in which she is sitting, and 
the cat close to the old lady’s shoulder, who looks upon the raven 
without any alarm, as a sort of ally, ought to have warned the 
princess of the presence of something uncanny. Still the old fairy 
herself is as genuine flesh and blood as a Flemish painter ever 
painted, and the wicked leer suggests rather crafty malice 
dissembled, than direct preternatural power. So, too, with the 
Magician and Ogre in “ Puss in Boots.” This gentleman is at 
first sight only a person of enormous size and bad temper. 
Ile is evidently just the man to eat that horrible dish of fine fat 
babies, lying over each other in the relaxed attitudes of 
recent death, which is waiting on the table for him like a 
dish of sucking pigs ; and the young gentleman who is pouring out 
his wine tells you by his furtive and fawning manner how much 
his master is to be feared ; but it is not till you examine the whites 
of the Ogre’s eyes that you see something more than mere baby- 
eater about the man, and then it is not exactly preternatural 
power, but an untamable ferocity which is conscious of having 





a much wider verge,--much less limit,—than that of ordinary 
men. 

One of Gustave Doré’s greatest successes in this book is 
his picture of ‘Puss in Boots.” ‘The immense pride which 
Puss evidently has in her Napoleon boots, the dégay’ way 
in which she displays the rat and mouse hanging to her belt, the 
gay Spanish hat she flourishes in one paw when she does not wear 
it on her head, are what any artist might have drawn; but the foolish 
feline craft and theatrical wonder whichis thrown into her face asshe 
goes about announcing that ‘* the Marquis of Carabas’ clothes have 
been taken,” in the striking contrast, too, into which the artist throws 
it with her master’s foolish, shivering face of fraud, as he skulks 
naked in the river till Puss gets him a suit worthy of his adopted 
title, only Gustave Doré could have conceived. It is the master- 
piece of the book, and seems almost an intentional satire on the 
easy triumph of foolish knavishness over the world. ‘The sly, silly, 
frightened face of the shivering miller boy among the reeds, listen- 
ing to Puss’s false proclamation, and the sly, silly, melodramatic 
face of Puss herself as she adopts this very simple expedient for 
getting presentable vestments for her master worthy of her 
own grand suit, is a picture of too much irony for children to 
comprehend, but not the less likely to engrave itself upon their 
imaginations. The next picture, too, where all the haymakers 
and corncutters are bowing low to the pretended Marquis 
at Puss’s command, and exhibiting a large proportion of the 
solidest of agricultural legs and backs, is full of grotesque humour. 
The illustrations to ‘ Little Red Riding Hood” are exceedingly 
good, and the child herself is the prettiest picture in the 
book. ‘The wolf in his first Jesuitical conversation with her is 
admirable,—his whole attitude and demeanour expressing the 
savoir-fuire of the wolf of the world. But when he is about to eat 
the grandmother, and afterwards when he invites little Red Riding 
Hood to lie down beside him for the same purpose, he is not a 
wolf at all, but an honest-looking retriever, which is a great 
mistake. Little Red Riding Hood could not have felt any fear 
of this creature, though her first acquaintance in the wood was 
truly formidable, in spite of his silky manners. ‘The realism of 
Gustave Doré is carried furthest, however, where there is no pre- 
ternatural element to suggest. The woodman and his starving 
wife, with their starving cat and starving dog, are pictures of 
misery seldom rivalled. 

But if Gustave Doré aims at pure realism in his delineations of 
beings with preternatural power, and leaves everything to the im- 
agination of the child, assisted only by a certain hint of some- 
thing unusual in eyes, or mouth, or manner, he throws all sorts 
of mystery into his landscape. The picture of the palace on 
which the sleep of a hundred years has fallen, amongst its 
enbowered woods, is one to remain on the memory of children 
all their lifetime. It has all the weird shadows of Blake's 
mystery about it, with a far freer touch, and a wonderful 
poetry in the sky. If ever there was an enchanted palace, 
that is it. Or look at the fir wood into which the father and 
mother of Hop o’ My ‘Thunb are leading their seven children 
with intent to lose them. It is a wood which proclaims aloud 
that some deed of darkness is to be done in it. It gives you a 
shiver to look at it, as the little procession, dwindling down to 
Ilop o’ My Thunb, winds slowly in. ‘The sun is shining on the 
outer fir trunks by the stream, but the fir wood itself, into the 
gloom of which they are just passing, is a land of darkness and 
of the shadow of death, if ever there was one. 

We have little room to speak of Mr. Hood's verses. They are 
lively, and often picturesque, —sometimes even almost worthy 
of the pictures,—but too often they spoil the grim reality of 
Gustave Doré with an impertinent profusion of puns by no 
means suitable to the style of the illustrations, or to the grave and 
earnest spirit in which the child to which these legends are best 
adapted regards them. When Hop o’ My Thumb and his brothers 
see the Ogre’s wife come out of the Ogre’s castle, it is an in- 
sult to infantine earnestness to be told :— 

“And they saw to their joy, 
Not a man—nor a boy— 
But one of a sex for which terms we employ 
Of a tenderer sort ; 
In short, one to court— 
“Tn short”? not at all ;—but a tall one in short. 


For she was a giantess, being in figure 
Than Chang the tremendous, An-actually bigger.” 


The child for whom these stories are intended is too young and too 
simple to enjoy puns about Chang and Anak and “at all” 
and ‘in short.” Moreover, they are utterly out of keeping with 
the illustrations, which are by no means meant for the frivolous 
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child of the world. 
Beauty,” this sort of thing is mere forced fun :— 
“Twas old fairy Spite 

Whom they did not invite, 

Because of her manners, which were not polite ; 

She led a bad life, 

Was addicted to strife, 

And besides, worst of all, she ate peas with a knife.” 
Nothing can be less in keeping with the intense gravity and 
forcible realism of the spiteful old crone whom Gustave Doré has 
drawn for us. ‘These horrible efforts at punning and other forced 
jokes are perpetually repeated, indeed in every page of Mr. Hood's 
rhymes, and they are the more to be regretted as he can be very 
graphic, simple, and picturesque. The description of the palace 
itself, for instance, in its deep sleep, is almost worthy of the son of 
the man who wrote that wonderful description of a haunted house :— 

~ For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
‘ The place is haunted.’ ” 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 

Mr. BaGenor continues in the Fortnightly the wise chat which is 
his forte upon the British Constitution. This is the sixth paper 
of a series which is by far the best Mr. Bagehot has yet given 
to the world; really superior, for example, to the majority of 
his collected essays, and we must pause for a momentary remark 
upon his style. This is, so far as we know, absolutely unique 
among English political writing. ‘The only writing of any kind 
which it suggests is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ; and his is rather bril- 
liant chat, light conversational matter, polishedafter the French man- 
ner till every sentence is more or less an epigram, till every thought, 
however pregnant, seems so easy that but for this or that obstacle 
it would have occurred in that sparkling form to oneself. The art 
there is visible, but Mr. Bagehot has the art of perfect apparent 
simplicity. He means, you fancy, nothing except to tell you what he 
thinks in a style which the reader feels to be strangely lucid, which, 
if a man guiltless of authorship, he thinks anybody could imitate, 
but which, if a writing man, he knows to be as utterly beyond 
his power as a lyric or a ballad a nation would preserve. ‘There is 
probably no argument so absurd that Mr. Matthew Arnold could 
not by simply stating it in his own way make it seem reasonable 
and intellectual, but there is none so complex or abstruse that Mr. 
Bagehot could not reduce within the comprehension of a child, or 
rather within the child’s belief that he comprehended it. ‘The com- 
prehension is not always real, for the writer sometimes sacrifices too 
much to simplicity, flings out as surplusage what is really cargo ; 
but it always seems real, and the resulting plainness gives a 
curiously exquisite mental pleasure. Everything looks so easy, 
one begins to believe one’s own knowledge threefold of what it 
is,—of all the ticklings of vanity perhaps the most immediately 
delightful. We know of no other writer in English who has this 
peculiar art in anything like the same degree. Bastiat had some- 
thing of it in French, and it underlies About’s brilliancy, and it 
is one which always gives to Mr. Bagehot’s political writing an 
exceptional charm. If babes and sucklings ever did talk wisdom, 
which they never do, they would use a form of expression in their 
innocence very like what Mr. Bagehot uses in his man-of-the-world 
guile. In this paper, which is on The House of Commons, last and 
first element of the British Constitution, Mr. Bagehot makes three 
original points, or rather raises three important points out of their 
accidental obscurity. Tirst, the most wonderful thing about the 
IIouse of Commons is that it should be able to govern at all, 
** government by a public meeting’ not striking a philosopher as 
an effective form of rule; second, that the chief function of the 
House is to be Grand Elector,—there was an idea, and a 
fruitful one, in that notion of Napoleon’s, only he would 
not part with the power necessary to vitalize it,—and_ third, 
that compulsory constituencies, ¢. ¢., constituencies with boun- 
daries fixed by Act, are essential to protect us from caucus 
government. On each he has something worth learning to say,— 
on the third something worth answering besides. 

It really isa very strange thing that power should for at least two 
hundred years have concentrated itself in a public meeting of 658 
gentlemen, very frequently changed, should have got there nobody 
can precisely say why,—for the House even to-day is not really re- 
presentative,—and remained there so fixedly that when in 1831 the 
nation resolved that the existing system should end, even if it had 
to employ pikes to end it, the one idea was not to sweep away the 
House of Commons, but to see that it owed its origin to rather 





* The House of Commons, W, Bagehot. Fortnightly Review. 
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If we think what an empire the 
English is, how various are its components, how incessant its con- 
cerns, how immersed in past history its necessary policy: if we 
think what a vast information, what a nice discretion, what a con- 
sistent will the rulers of that empire ought to have, we shall at 
least be surprised when we see them. We see a changing body of 
miscellaneous persons, sometimes few, sometimes many, almost 
never the same for an hour together ; sometimes excited, mostly 
dulled and half weary, impatient of eloquence, catching at any 
joke as an alleviation. These are the persons who rule the British 
empire, who rule England, who rule Scotland, who rule Ireland, 
who rule a great deal of Asia, who rule a great deal of Polynesia, 
who rule a great deal of America, and scattered fragments every- 
where.” And they so rule, says Mr. Bagehot, because they are 
organized, because we have, or had till very lately, party govern- 
ment. 

“The House of Commons can do work which quarter-sessions or 

clubs cannot do, because it is an organized body, while quarter-sessions 
and clubs are unorganized. Two of the greatest orators in England— 
Lord Brougham and Lord Bolingbroke—spent much eloquence in attack- 
ing party government. Bolingbroke probably knew what he was doing; 
he was a consistent opponent of the power of the Commons; he wished 
to attack them in a vital part. But Lord Brougham does not know; 
he proposes to amend the Parliamentary government by striking out 
the very elements which make Parliamentary government possible. 
At present the majority of Parliament obey certain leaders; what those 
leaders propose they support, what those leaders reject they reject. An 
old Secretary of the Treasury used to say, ‘ This is a bad case, an inde- 
fensible case. We must apply our majority to this question.’ That 
secretary lived fifty years ago, before the Reform Bill, when majorities 
were very blind, and very ‘applicable.’ Now a days, the power of leaders 
over their followers is strictly and wisely limited: they can take their fol- 
lowers but a little way, and that only in certain directions. Yet still there 
are leaders and followers. On the Conservative side of the House there 
are ever vestiges of the despotic leadership. A cynical politician is said 
to have watched the long row of county members, so fresh and respect- 
able-looking, and muttered, ‘By Jove! they are the finest brute votes 
in Europe!’ But all satire apart, the principle of Parliament is 
obedience to leaders. Change your leader if you will, take another if 
you will, but obey No. 1 while you serve No. 1, and obey No. 2 when 
you have gone over to No. 2. The penalty of not doing so is the 
penalty of impotence. It is not that you will not be able to do anything 
good, but you will not be able to do anything at all. If everybody does 
what he thinks right, there will be 657 amendments to every motion, 
and none of them will be carried or the motion either.” 
That explains every difficulty but one,—the astonishing, some- 
times the almost miraculous efliciency of the House of Commons 
upon those grand occasions when, in presence of some danger or 
some hope, the party lines suddenly disappear, and the House acts 
with the despotic promptitude of an individual monarch, with an 
incisive practical force which seems foreign to the very nature of 
a public meeting. If Ireland were in rebellion to-morrow, or India, 
there would be no parties, yet we all know that ‘ the House,” 
whether led or not, would act just as a monarch would act, and 
the monarch would be a great one. ‘There is no conceivable 
obstacle which would not be crushed to powder. No other public 
meeting, save only the Roman Senate, ever possessed this power, 
and we should like to hear Mr. Bagehot’s explanation of its 
existence. With our own he would probably not coincide. We 
should hold that in times of great emergency, and especially of 
great danger, the House ceases to be a meeting at all, becomes 
merely a speaking-trumpet to the will of the nation, which, often 
a mistaken will, can never be a small or inefficient one. That 
electric rapport, that sudden possibility of hushing chatter as the 
mighty Lrool of the national command raises itself in the air, is the 
one peculiarity of the English House of Commons, which ne 
nation, not even the American, has ever succeeded in imitating 
for more than a little time. It is the result not of a system of 
election, but of a system of society, was as visible in the House 
of William III. as in that of Victoria, and has been realized on 
the Continent ‘only once, in the first years of the Constituent 
Assembly after its clection and before the ‘Terror. On the second 
point Mr. Bagehot says :-— 

“The elective function is in the present day by far the most im- 
portant function of the House of Commons. It is most desirable to 
insist, and even be tedious, on this, because our popular traditions 
ignore it. You will read at the end of half the sessions of Parliament 
in the newspapers, and you will hear even from those who have looked 
close at the matter and should know better, ‘Parliament has done 
nothing this session. Some things were promised in the Queen's speech, 
but they were only little things; and most of them have not passed.’ 
Lord Lyndhurst used for years to recount the small outcomings 0! 
legislative achievement ; and yet those were the days of the tirst Whig 
Governments, who had more to do in legislation, and did more, than 
can again happen to almost any Government. The true answer to sucil 
harangues as Lord Lyndhurst’s by a Minister should have heen in the 
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first person. He should have said firmly, ‘ Parliament has maintained 
ME, and that was its greatest duty; Parliament has carried on what, in | 
the language of traditional respect, we call the Queen's Government ; | 
it has maintained what wisely or unwisely it deemed the best Executive | 
of the English nation.” 

The Executive Government in England seems to do quad Executive 
so little that the function appears scarcely an important one, but 
if we remember that besides the control of the departments, that 
is, of India, of the Colonies, of the Army, of Foreign relations, 
of the navy, and of police, the Cabinet has a genuine initiative 
in legislation and an absolute initiative in finance, the use of the 
function will be patent, and it is one kept far too much in the 
shade. 

On the third point we are at issue with Mr. Bagehot. He sup- 
poses he has answered Mr. Hare, and so telling is the effect of his 
lucidity that most readers will think so too. We certainly thought 
so for a moment, and it was not till we had re-read the entire 
argument that we perceived the underlying fallacy. Mr. Bagehot 
has answered not Mr. Hare, but himself. He says :— 

‘‘ There are two modes in which constituencies may be made. First, 
the law may make them, as is done in England and almost everywhere. 
The law may say such and such qualifications shall give a vote for 
constituency X; those who have that qualification shall be constitu- 
ency X. These are what we may cali compulsory constituencies, and 
we know all about them. Or, secondly, the law may leave the electors 
themselves to make them. The law may say all the adult males of a 
country shall vote, or those males who can read and write, or those who 
have 50/. a year, or any persons any way defined, and then leave those 
voters to group themselves as they like. Suppose there were 658,000 
voters to elect the House of Commons; it is possible for the Legislature 
to say, ‘We do not care how you combine. On a given day let each 
set of persons give notice in what group they mean to vote; if every 
voter gives notice, and every one looks to make the most of his vote, 
each group will have just 1,000. But the law shall not make this 
necessary,—it shall take the 658 most numerous groups, no matter 
whether they have 2,000, or 1,000, or 900, or 800 votes,—the most 
numerous groups, whatever their number may be; and these shall be 
the constituencies of the nation.’ These are voluntary constituencies, 
if I may so call them; the simplest kind of voluntary constituencies. 
Mr. Hare proposes a far more complex kind; but to show the merits 
and demerits of the voluntary principle the simplest form is much 
the best.” 

And then he argues very justly that the election of the House 
will fall into the hands of a caucus. ‘A man who wanted to 
compose part of a Liberal constituency must not himself hunt for 
1,000 other Liberals; if he did, after writing 10,000 letters, he 
would probably find he was making part of a constituency of 100, 
all whose votes would be thrown away, the constituency being too 
small to be reckoned. Such a Liberal must write to the great 
Registration Association in Parliament Street ; he must communi- 
cate with its able managers, and they would soon use his vote for 
him. They would say, ‘Sir, you are late; Mr. Gladstone, Sir, is 
full. Ile got his 1,000 last year. Most of the gentlemen you 
read of in the papers are full. As soon as a gentleman makes a 
nice speech, we get a heap of letters to say, ‘‘ Make us into that 
gentleman’s constituency.” But we cannot do that. Here is our 
list. If you do not want to throw your vote away, you must be 
guided by us: here are three very satisfactory gentlemen (and 
one is an Honourable): you may vote for either of these, and we 
will write your name down; but if you go voting wildly, you'll 
be thrown out altogether.’ Very true; but then Mr. Hare, as it 
seems to us, met the very difficulty Mr. Bagehot has proposed. 
He allows the voter to send in a list of names, not one name, and 
his vote if not wanted for number one will then be transferred to 
number two, and so on till the list is exhausted, which in practice 
itnever would be. For the ignorant voter would vote, as he does 
now, for his local choice, and the sentient voter would vote first 
of all for the eighteen or twenty men whom he really intends to 
help, and then for his party’s list in the order they strike his 
mind, no vote being thus in any case thrown away. ‘The caucus 
or central Liberal club would thus be powerless, except to nomi- 
nate members entitled to catch spare votes, and its power 
even in this would be greatly lessened by the separate lists, 
with notes of votes and speeches which every party, almost 
every leader, and probably every paper, would be sure to 
publish. Indeed we should dread the power of the journals 
over the elections much more than that of any caucus. It 
would almost be necessary, as in France, to compel the journals 
to advertise any list at a fixed rate per line. We do not ourselves 
believe strongly in Mr. Hare’s scheme, fearing lest its result 
should be to prohibit the entrance of untried ability and to give 
money a fearful power, but Mr. Bagehot’s objection has been care- 
fully met, and the caucus which we dread as much as he does would 
have little more power than the Reform Club has now. He 
forgets, we think, how very little this plan would affect the mass of 





Englishmen at all. Except in London, where electors are drowned 


in their own number, and where therefore they would struggle to 
individualize themselves, Englishmen would, as a rule, vote for 
the local favourite. The reasons for so doing would be just as 
strong as at present, the pressure even more severe, and the result 
of Mr. Hare’s scheme would be mainly to enfranchise those who 
knowing their votes would be swamped at home, would try to 
assist a favourite abroad. ‘The objection that a constituency thus 
formed would be angrily in earnest, and would permit its repre- 
sentative no latitude, is, we think, much more sound, and is_be- 
sides as applied to Mr. Hare’s scheme, new. 

We cannot touch on a tenth of the points Mr. Bagehot has 
touched in the course of his essay. If we did we should extract it 
whole, and write another besides, which might suffer unpleasantly 
from the comparison. But we must extract one remark with 
which many observers are beginning to sympathize most heartily :- 

“The Saturday Review said, some years since, that the ability of Par- 

liament was a ‘ protected ability ;’ an ability protected by a differential 
duty of at least 2,000/. a year. Naturally, the actual House of Commons, 
representing only mind coupled with property, is not equal in mind to a 
legislature chosen for mind only, and whether accompanied by wealth or 
not. Ido not for a moment wish to see a representation of pure mind ; 
it would be contrary to the main thesis of this essay. I maintain that 
Parliament ought to embody the public opinion of the English nation ; 
and, certainly, that opinion is much more fixed by its property than by 
its mind, The ‘too clever by half’ people, who live in ‘ Bohemia,’ 
ought to have no more influence in Parliament than they have in Eng- 
land, and they can scarcely have less. Still, after every great abate- 
ment and deduction, I think the country would bear a little more mind ; 
and that there is a profusion of opulent dulness in Parliament which 
might a littlk—though only a littlh—be pruned away.” 
Mr. Bagehot assigns as one cause of this deficiency of mind that the 
counties not only insist on choosing landlords, which is natural, 
and may be right, but landlords living within their own electoral 
district, which is as absurd as the same rule in the United States, 
and produces just the same result, namely, that “ there is no free 
trade in agricuitural mind ; each county prohibits the import of 
able men from other counties. ‘This is why eloquent sceptics— 
Bolingbroke and Disraeli—have been so apt to lead the unscepti- 
cal Tories. ‘They will have people with a great piece of land in a 
particular spot, and of course these people generally cannot speak, 
and often cannot think. And so eloquent men who laugh at the 
party come to lead the party. ‘The landed interest has much more 
influence than it should have, but it wastes that influence so much 
that the excess is, except on singular occurrences (like the cattle 
plague), of secondary moment.” He might have added as another 
cause of the absence of mind the extraordinary dislike of the great 
towns for youth, a dislike so imperious that a“ lad” of twenty-five 
has no chance at all, a politician of forty-seven—we can point to an 
astonishing case of this kind—is regarded as a promising youngster, 
who may after ten or fifteen years’ work rise high, and a grave, 
experienced man of thirty-four, who has for ten years governed a 
business as extensive as a department, is considered unfit for the 
Cabinet because of his extreme youth. The workmen will, we 
believe, correct that evil among others, or if they do not, it will be 
corrected in the usual expensive way, namely, the rise of evils with 
which only the energy of men under forty can hope to deal. 





THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE.* 

Tuts is Mr. Trollope’s great work, and reflects much credit on his 
industry, his powers as a narrator, and his views of history. We 
can see that his whole heart is in his task, yet his judgment is 
never warped by his sympathies. Attached as he is to the old 
democratic form of government that found its expression in the 
name of ‘ commune,” he recognizes the evils which accompanied 
it in Florence, and which helped to extinguish its spirit of liberty. 
And therefore his book possesses the rare merit of impartiality by 
the side of strong political feelings. Mr. Trollope does not write 
as an outsider. He has lived many years in Florence, and to him, 
as to Mr. and Mrs. Browning, the city has become ‘‘ my Florence.” 
Nor does he write as one impregnated with the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century, for he is fully conversant with the “ original 
authorities” of whom we are always hearing so much, and his 
ideal Florence is the young Republic. ‘These things combine to 
form a work which in some respects is perfect. We cannot de- 
mand more of an historian than living sympathy and absolute 
justice. The passionate prejudice of one school of writers is 
balanced by the cold impartiality of another, and we do not know 
which school is most to be avoided—that which is too much excited 
to be just, or that which is too just to let itself take an interest in 
its subject. 

But while we admit that Mr. Trollope has done much in avoid- 
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ing these extremes, we have many faults to find with his literary 
execution. He presupposes too much interest for minute details 
of Florentine or Italian history in common English readers. 
Perhaps his own study has given him this interest in no common 
degree, and he thinks that it can be imparted to others. We 
doubt it. We should say that the only instance in which this 
attempt has succeeded is furnished by Macaulay’s history, and 
there are many reasons for that success which are not generally 
applicable. Making every allowance for the charm of Macaulay’s 
style, we think that Englishmen will read, or attempt to read, 
their own history more readily than a history of France, far more 
than a history of Italy, and therefore very far more than a history 
of a part of Italy. But if they are to be coaxed at all into the 
study of the last, it must be by an increase of attraction and 
picturesqueness, in an inverse proportion to the falling-off in their 
ownsympathy. Something of this sort has been attempted by Mr. 
Carlyle. Unfortunately Mr. Trollope has preferred cultivating 
the picture-writing and quaint terms of Mr. Carlyle to imbuing 
his story with his own interest in it. A quaintness of phrase is 
affected; little peculiarities of dress or manners are dwelt on 
again and again; description by means of nicknames succeeds to 
slang terms which are not found in the old chroniclers ; and instead 
of telling what does not strictly belong to his subject with the 
utmost brevity, Mr. Trollope endeavours to carry off diffuse de- 
scriptions by further irrelevancy. 

Should Mr. Trollope see fit at any future time to compress this 
work into a smaller compass, he will have a fair chance of going 
down to posterity. For The Ilistory of Florence was certainly a 
book to be written, and the present writer of it is in every way 
more fitted for a good historian than for a novelist. As we said 
before, his heart is in his work, and there is much in bis work to 
justify his love for it. Thestriking passages of Florentine history 
are often described with real vividness and spirit, whenever Mr. 
‘Trollope shakes himself free from the heaviness of his own style 
and the affectation of Mr. Carlyle’s. Such scenes as the Floren- 
tine sojourn of Charles of Anjou, the several popular tumults, 
the resonciliation between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the 
callings of the popular parliaments, the visit of a Sforza to a 
Medici, the attempt on Lorenzo the Magnificent, the death-bed of 
Lorenzo, and the career of Savonarola are admirably related. 
Mr. Trollope comes out best when the city of Florence and the 
commonwealth of Florence are both before him, when the 
memories that still survive in the streets or houses can be brought 
into play, and serve as local illustrations to give more reality to 
the general course of the narrative. Like Giusti’s lover of his 
country, the historian of Florence 

“ Lento s'inoltra per le mute strado 

Ove piii lunge é il morbo delle genti, 

Ed ove l’ombra pitt romita cade. 

Paragona Locande e Monumenti, 

E Pantica larghezza e il viver gretto 

Dei posteri.” 
But in weighing the actions and policy of the ancient Florentines, 
Mr. Trollope cannot find much of this grandeur. They squabbled 
and fought like provincials, and their parties were the coteries of 
a small town in the present day. The proofs of their narrow- 
mindedness, of their inability to see beyond the walls of Florence, 
very often to see beyond their own strect and the houses of their 
own partizans, lie open before us. Even Dante had a bad word 
for the inhabitants of almost every other town; asked why the 
Genoese were not swept away from the face of the earth, called 
the people of Arezzo curs, and the Pisans foxes. But the Florentines, 
with all their hatred of their neighbours, had plenty left for their 
own citizens. Mr. Trollope remarks that the intervals of peace in 
Italy were always most rife with internal dissension in Florence. 
Almost every period has its party nicknames, the number and 
variety of which are not a little curious. First of course we have 


the well known feud between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, but | 


then we descend to Neri and Bianchi, to the various subdivisions 
of the people into ‘ Popolo minuto” and * Popolani Grassi,” 
**Santi” and.“‘Grandi,” ‘* Popolaccio,” ‘* Plebe,” and “ Plebaglia.” 
In the time of the Medici parties were divided into the “ Buoni” 
and the ‘' Belli,” the ‘‘Good” and the ‘* Good-looking.” Again, we 
meet with ‘ Valacchi” (Wallachians) contrasted with ‘‘Uomini da 
bene,” ‘*Men of respectability,” which seems a cruel slur on a whole 
nation. The followers of Cosmo dei Medici were called ‘* Puccini.” 
During the strife between the Pitti and the Medici the followers 








‘¢ Arrabiati.” The great bell of the Convent of St. Mark's, which 
clanged while the enemies of Savonarola were storming the con. 
vent, was called the ‘* Piagnona.” 

Each of these names marks an epoch in the history of Florence, 
yet odd as these names seem, almost each of them hears witness 
to some crime or deed of violence. The last we have mentioned 
is the worst, and reflects the utmost dishonour on the city. But 
earlier parties would have carried things to as great a length if 
they had had the power. Dante was merely exiled, while Sayo. 
narola was burnt; but if Dante had fallen into the hands of hig 
enemies, he would have met with thesame fate. At the time of the 
rise of Cosmo dei Medici to power his enemies discussed the meang 
of getting rid of him, and one of them lamented the difficulty of 
putting him to death in a lawful manner. But if it had not been 
that his murder would have handed over Florence to the Albizzi, 
Cosmo would certainly have been murdered. And to judge by the 
view which the Florentines took of murder, his death in such a 
way would probably have prevented the rise of his family. In 
acity where death by legal means was a phrase implying laws 
wrested by corrupt judges, and a culprit too poor to buy himself 
off or too unpopular to be backed by any considerable party, a 
murder, if accomplished safely and not avenged, was a sure pass- 
port to public favour. By the time the enemies of the Medici had 
made up their minds to take this extreme step, the family was too 
well established, guards surrounded the sacred person of Lorenzo, 
and the people had been won over to his cause. It seems strange 
that Savonarola should not have possessed the same power. 

The internal progress of Florence from the time that Mr. Trol- 
lope’s history begins till the brilliant period of Lorenzo dei Medici, 
when the glory of the city culminated and her decline began, is 
the most interesting part of her annals, It is broken indeed by 
frequent factions at home and by two or three foreign invasions, 
among which that of Charles of Anjou is the most prominent for 
wantonness and cruelty. But the early growth was so rapid, and 
the citizens recovered so quickly from the effects of each succes- 
sive blow, that if they had continued to advance at that rate 
Florence might have been before this the capital of Italy. The 
rise of the Medici put an end to all such hopes. Florence grew 
splendid and luxurious, her commercial activity disappeared. Mr. 
Trollope says that it was on the wane even under Lorenzo, and 
her inhabitants sank from injustice into indifference, from the 
aggressive narrowness of provincialism into its contented medio- 


crity. We can only suppose that the citizens were tired of quar- 
relling. ‘They had been accustomed to live amongst houses which 


became a collection of isolated fortresses at an outbreak, and 
between which ambushes, barricades, and street fightings were 
of regular occurrence. ‘There had been enough of it. ‘The best 
blood of Florence had been shed at one time or the other; her 
greatest poet had died in exile, her greatest preacher at the stake. 
It was surely much better to submit to the rule of the brilliant 
Medici, the descendants of Cosmo and Lorenzo, and live quietly 
as became respectable people. However, the Florentines did not 
submit without a struggle. The story of their defence of the 
city against the Imperial troops, as told by Mr. Trollope, shows 
that much of the old spirit of independence still survived. But 
‘* Alas for the beautiful city! Alas for the wit and the learning, 
the genius and the love. A time was at hand when all the seven 
vials of the Apocalypse were to be poured forth and shaken out 
over those pleasant countries.” 

We have not attempted to follow Mr. Trollope into the details 
of any part of his story. We must do him the justice of admitting 
that his work is eminently suggestive, and that if we had been 
decoyed into any consideration of the parts, instead of confining 
ourselves to the whole, our verdict would have seemed much more 
favourable than it seems at present. But as we have acknowledged 
the real merits of the book before pointing out what we consider its 
real defects, we cannot think that we have been unjust, or that our 
judgment is really unfavourable. It is much to be able to tell the 
author of the Girlhood of Catherine dei Medici that the History of 
Florence is his great work. It is still more to be able to call Mr. 
‘Trollope away from the novels which are not his voeation, and to 
bid him devote himself to works which, with a little extra care, 
will hand down his name to posterity. 





DRAFTS ON MY MEMORY.* 
How to make a book when you have got nothing to say, is a 


of the first were called the party of the “ Poggio,” as the Pitti; problem which has puzzled the brains of many abler writers than 
Palace was on a hill, and the followers of the second the party of | Lord William Lennox. To him, however, belongs the credit of 


the “Piano,” as the Medici palace stood on the plain. 


At a later | having solved it successfully. 
date the supporters of Savonarola were called the “ Piagnoni,” or | tain time in the world, and has a passing knowledge 
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books of reference where anecdotes are to be found, might 
compose with the aid of a pair of scissors a series of biograph- 
ical memoirs of the calibre of Drafts on My Memory. ‘The 
process, like all great inventions, is eminently simple. We can 
best illustrate it by a specimen of Lord W. Lennox’s mode of 
dealing with his reminiscences, taken haphazard from his work. 
Once upon a time he went to a ball, given by certain noblemen 
at Boyle Farm. Naturally enough he recollects nothing particular 
about. an entertainment given thirty years ago. So he contents 
himself with remarking, in his usual florid style, ‘‘ A more mag- 
nificent entertainment never took place in this or any other country, 
for there was everything that money could produce or good taste 
could suggest.” This fact in itself would seem a somewhat slight 
foundation fora chapter, but Lord William is equal to the occasion. 
The word “ ball” naturally suggests dancing, so he tells an anecdote 
how Lord Byron was once made umpire on some point concern- 
ing the ballet in the green room at Drury Lane. Then we have 
a long quotation from some magazine article—the name of which 
of course is not given—calculating the amounts spent on balls in 
one season in Paris. A quotation from Pepys as toa “ Brante” 
he saw danced at Whitchall leads naturally to the topic of Court 
balls. Thereupon Lord William tells us how he was invited on one 
occasion to a State Lal costumé at Buckingham Palace, but was 
unable’ to go, and how he once dined at Windsor Castle. 
The Royal dinner suggests ‘‘ Albert the Good,” and we are favoured 
with an anecdote told by Earl Russell about the Prince Consort, 
andthe chapter concludes with a long extract from a Scotch news- 
paper giving an account of the Prince’s death. 

This is really rather a favourable specimen than otherwise of 
the author's system of filling up his pages. Something like a thread 
of idea runs through the chapter, and if the stories told are not new, 
they are passably interesting. When we have once fathomed the 
secret of Lord William Lennox’s composition our marvel is, not that 
he has succeeded in composing two volumes of recollections, but that 
he has not produced two hundred. If he is content with having 
his drafts cashed in such paper currency as this, there is no possi- 
bility of his account with the Bank of Memory being ever over- 
drawn, and as long as his readers will take his paper notes they are 
as good as sterling coin. Weare afraid, however, that this new art 
of writing is scarcely open to plebeian authors. ‘Even in literature it 
is something to be a lord*by courtesy, and reminiscences bear- 
ing the noble name of Lennox possess a charm for the reading 
public not belonging to the recollections of Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson. There is no reason why a nobleman should not use 
his title to give a value to literary productions which otherwise 
would be unmarketable. It is the fashion nowadays for the 
junior members of the aristocracy to make incomes out of their 
names, by lending them to the promoters of limited-liability com- 
panies, and it would be hard to complain of Lord William Len- 
nox because he knows that in the field of letters it is an advantage 
to belong to the House of Richmond, and has used his knowledge 
to the best purpose for himself. 

Morally speaking, the only fault we find with this work is the 
extent to which it is filled with complimentary passages about 
Lord W. Lennox’s relatives, friends, and acquaintances. It is 
difficult to avoid a suspicion that the noble author repays his 
entertainers by paragraphs and his dinners by puffs. To judge 
from his pages, he must be the most amiable of mankind. 
For publishers themselves he has a good word, and considers 
they are hardly used by their authors; while even towards 
his elder brother, the head of the family, he expresses a 
feeling of Christian charity. If we could suspect Lord Wil- 
liam of sarcasm, we should indeed consider his eulogy upon 
the chief of his House to be intended as ironical. 
but the cadet of a noble British family could ever tell seriously the 
following anecdote, as ‘‘showing the extreme good humour and 
kindly feeling my brother displayed towards his family :”— 

“One morning, coming down at rather an early hour, I found my 
brother with a trusty friend arranging who were to receive the game 
killed during the week. I listened to the names as they were read out, 
with the claims attached to each. At last one was mentioned and 
approved of as having, although a Whig in politics, lent his valuable aid 
at an anti-free-trade-in-corn meeting recently held at Chichester. ‘By 
tho way,’ I said, ‘a gentleman attended that meeting whose speech has 
given so much offence to the free-trade party that three of their leading 
organs of the press have devoted columns to attacking him in no 
measured terms. Here is one of their attacks.’ Without mentioning 
the name of the individual, I read a few lines to corroborate my state- 
ment.—‘ If,’ said my brother, ‘I have been in the habit of sending him 
game, I have no objection to continue to do so, but not as a reward for 
supporting a just cause..—‘I can vouch for his having had game,’ I 
responded ; ‘and, moreover, that he will take it as a compliment, and 
Dot as a reward for his exertions last Monday.’—‘ What is his name and 


Surely no one | 





Square, London,’ I responded.—‘ Well, you deserve it,’ he replied; ‘not 
for your speech, which went a little too far, but for your sharpness in 
bringing about your wish.’ Of course, having gained my point, I told 
my brother that I would wait gntil a later period in the season; but as 
the return of ‘killed’ had been great, the game was sent to my London 
address, to be forwarded to a friend for whom I had applied for it.” 

In the prefatory remarks affixed to this work, Lord William 
frankly confesses that many of the stories contained in it are not 
new, and ‘sometimes creep out of little known books.” In 
spite, however, of the extreme latitude thus given, the author has 
not been fortunate in his anecdotical researches. ‘Throughout 
nearly eight hundred pages of reminiscences, there are scarcely 
half-a-dozen anecdotes which the reader can remember half an 
hour after he has perused them. One of the best, we think, is the 
account of an interview at Bedlam between Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
Clarence and a female lunatic, which occurred just about the time 
of the passing of the Reform Bill: — 

“Upon one occasion he visited Bedlam, in company with the late Sir 
George Wombwell, and among other patients in that excellent and ad- 
mirably arranged asylum, was a female suffering from temporary 
derangement of intellect. When the two visitors entered her apart- 
ment, she asked Lord Adolphus what his name was, and without 
thinking he replied Mr. Brown. Nothing more occurred, and the cir- 
cumstance had completely departed from his memory, until ho again 
visited the building, where almost the first person he met was the 
female in question. He addressed her politely, and inquired after her 
health. He saw plainly that something embarrassed her, and not wish- 
ing to prolong a conversation which seemed from some unknown cause 
to give her pain, he was about to walk on, when gazing at his good- 
humoured countenance, tho poor deluded creature said, ‘ May I speak a 
word to your Lordship?’ His answer was, ‘Cortainly.'—‘I felt hurt,’ 
she proceeded, ‘at your deceiving me by giving a false name. I knew 
you well at the time from your likeness to the King on the gold and 
silver coin.’ Adolphus stammered out an apology. ‘Say no more,’ 
continued the female. ‘But perhaps, as you did hurt my feelings, you 
would not object to render me an act of kindness.’—'I shall be de- 
lighted,’ rejoined the kind-hearted nobleman. ‘Then,’ she added, in a 
most impressive tone, ‘convey this message to your father. Tell him I 
am mad, often very mad, although I have lucid intervals; but mad as 
I am,—and promise me to repeat my words,—I am not half as mad as 
His Majesty was when he signed his name to the Reform Bill.’ ” 

Here, again, is another concerning Fauntleroy, which is certainly 
not new, but has about it a grim huniour which makes it always 
welcome :— 

“A story is told of Fauntleroy’s last moments which does not redound 
to the credit of all his friends. Among the delicacies he was in the 
habit of giving at his table was some remarkably fine Lunel, imported 
by himself, and kept to himself so far that he would never put any of 
his friends on the scent of it. Tho day before his execution some of his 
oldest friends came to take leave of him, and one outstayed the rest. 
‘Fauntleroy,’ said this last visitor, with due solemnity, ‘we have tried 
all means to save you, wo have done everything in our power, but all is 
in vain, and we have only to take leave of you for ever. Consider the 
position in which you stand. The dread veil of lifo is about to be with- 
drawn. You are on the brink of that chasm which separates time from 
eternity. If there is anything you leave unsaid in this world you will 
have no chance of saying it then. Is there nothing more you have to 
say tous? Do you not think you owe us some return for our exer- 
tions? It will soon be too late. Tell us where you get that Lunel.’ But 
Fauntleroy was resolute. He died and made no sign.” 

The only valuable part of these reminiscences is that relating to 
Theodore Hook. At one period of his life, Lord W. Lennox 
appears to have been on terms of close intimacy with the most 
brilliant of English wits. Many indeed of the jokes attributed 
to him read somewhat flat, possibly because their narrator has not 
the art of telling a story well, still more because the point is 
unintelligible to us. For instance, Hook and all his friends 
appear to have found a never failing source of merriment in 
adding the termination “ems” to every word they used. 
Now the first time a gentleman remarked, at a convivial 
moment, ‘ Hookems, have you brought the ginnems and the 
mackerelems?” it is possible his hearers may have been amused, 
but when the same joke was repeated all day, and every day, we 
should have thought the company must have grown as weary as 
residents at Paris did lately, when it was deemed humorous to 
add “rama” to the end of every word, or as Londoners did, in 
the Albert Smith era, when comic young men called smoking a 
pipe “‘ poking a smipe,” and were supposed by this process of 
inversion to establish a repute for wit. Still, in judging of the 
merits of all jokes of this nature, too great allowance can hardly 
be made for the absence of the time at which they were spoken, 
the look with which they were accompanied. ‘The specimens 
cited by Lord William of Barham’s humour do not at all justify 
his reputation as a professed wit; but then, as we have said, 
they are jewels without the setting, of whose merit it is hard to 
give any satisfactory opinion. 

With Hook, however, the case is different. There is a wit 
about his jokes which cannot be destroyed by indifferent repeti- 
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were delivered. Here is one amongst the Hookiana quoted in 
these pages. Ata dinner given by the author, the turtle soup 
was spoilt by some mistake of the cook. 

‘*** Never mind—mistakes will happen in the best-regulated families. 
That's the soup—get that ready—put back the turbot and all will be 
well.’ Happily all was well, the turtle after a short pause appeared, 
the cook sent a most humble apology, I helped my hungry guests, gave 
Cannon an extra aldermanic allowance of green fat to conciliate him, 
filled a tumbler of punch for Hook, which inspired him with the first 
pun of the evening. ‘Never mind,’ said he, as I was deploring the 
ruinous effect that the absence of turtle would produce on the feast, 
we do not judge of the dinner by the test-u-do (test you do).’” 

Again, in the course of conversation at the same dinner, 
Cannon—the Dean of Patcham, as his friends used to call hin— 
asked Hook if he had seen the Eccaleobion, in Leicester Square. 

“* Hookems, have you seen the Eccaleobion, or the place where breed- 
ing is made easy to the meanest capacity ?’—‘ Lgstatic thought!’ re- 
sponded Theodore.—‘ But where is it?’ we all inquired.—‘ Next to some 
book-shop,’ replied Cannon.—‘ Ah!’ said Hook, ‘I understand— 


“* The E£gg-aleobion, where by heat, Dean of Patcham, 
By chicken-rie foul, birds by dozen they hatch ’em, 
Is next to a book-shop, the address, never mind it, 
For, failing a-t Lgq’s, you at Hatch-hard’s will find it.’” 

Most marvellous of all Hook’s many talents seems to have been 
his power of improvization. As Lord W. Lennox says truly, 
‘* This talent is no secret to the world, although the world unfor- 
tunately possesses so little evidence of it beyond the assertions of 
the more fortunate few who enjoyed his intimacy, and witnessed 
the astonishing ease with which he composed while he sung.” As 
Lord William only quotes Hook’s improvizations from memory, and 
has, moreover, a neat knack of turning out verses himself, which he 
has used to fill up the gaps in his recollection, it is not easy to 
say how far these reprints correspond with the originals. That 
they do so approximately we have, however, no doubt. Hook’s 
genius in this respect must have been unique. We can only afford 
space to quote a few stanzas of a poem Hook threw off at a 
dinner party in honour of one of the guests, a theatrical manager 
called Price — 

“**Come, fill your glasses up; while I sing a song of prices, 

And show men’s market value at the date of last advices; 


For, since ‘tis pretty clear, you know, that every man has his price, 
Tis well to make inquiries before the terms are riz, Pri¢e. 


“*Some shabby rogues there are, that are knock'd down at a low price, 

Some blockheads so superlative they can’t be sold at no price ; 

Some, free of soul in youth, sell in middle life at half-price ; 

And some go when they’re old—why the devil don’t you laugh, 

Price ? 
“*The world is but an auction; if to-day we fetch a shy price, 

To-morrow turns the lot about, and shows us worth a high price. 

You want to know what learning’s worth, you ask me what is wit's 

price ; 

I answer, “ Push the claret round, whatever may be its price.” 
‘The shortest actors now contrive to get a rather long price ; 

And singers, too, although sometimes they're hardly worth a song, 

Price ; 

With fiddles, dancers, fresh from France, well liking a John Bull price, 

Though some, when they get nothing, may be said to fetch their full 

price.’” 

It is to be regretted that the author of the Drafts has not given 
us a fuller picture of that gay, bon-vivant, Bohemian society of 
which Hook was the chief leader, and where “ plays and politics, 
wine and women, debts and duels, were discussed with an absence 
of all restraint.” Unfortunately there was a gloomy as well as a 
bright side to the picture, and from unpleasant topics of any kind 
Lord William seems to shrink systematically. 

We have pointed out the defects in this work. Let us do its 
author the justice to add that he has the singular merit for a col- 
lector of reminiscences of not treading on forbidden ground, or 
of retailing anecdotes whose publication would be painful to the 
persons concerned. In conclusion, we may quote an anecdote con- 
cerning the Emperor Napoleon :— 

“Soon after the Prince arrived in London he was followed by a pug- 
nacious Frenchman, who, for some public grievance or private pique, 
was anxious to fix a quarrel upon him. A challenge ensued, and tho 





Prince's foe was looked upon as an expert shot with pistols. Although 
brave as a lion, Napoleon felt that he ought not to throw away a chance, 
and named the broadsword as his weapon. This led to some discussion. | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Radcliffe, the French challenger’s second, held a! 
commission in the Inniskilling Dragoons, a regiment which had recently | 
been commanded by my brother George ; and anxious, upon so important | 
an occasion, to consult a friend as to the line he ought to take, he re- | 
quested Louis Napoleon to allow him half an hour to consider the matter. | 
With this view he called upon my brother, who was then lodgingin the same 
house as myself in St. James's Street, but not finding him at home, he 
asked for me. He narrated the circumstance, and I at once took upon my- 
self to say that unquestionably the Prince, being the challenged party, | 
had the right to name the weapons. Radcliffe adopted my suggestion, | 
and the duel was arranged to take place with swords on Wimbledon | 
Common. The combatants met there at seven o'clock on the 3rd of | 





March, 1840, but the polico interfered, and all parties concerned were 
taken to Bow Street. The principals were released on entering into 
their own recognizances of 500/. each, and one security each of the 
same amount. Hearing that I had advised the use of the sword, Louis 
Napoleon expressed much gratitude to me.” 
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Peking and the Pekingese. By Dr. D. F. Rennie. An account of 
Pekin written in the inconvenient form of a diary, and valuable chiefly 
because its author is friendly to everything Chinese. He obseryeg 
closely, but not very keenly, and records his observations in a somewhat 
scrappy and dull style. Any reader who wades through the two 
volumes will pick up a good many facts as to the externals of life in 
Pekin, but he will feel that he is wading. The following will interest 
many readers :—“ The Prince of Kung has a very agreeable expression. 
His features are of the true Tartar type; the right cheek is slightly 
blemished by two cicatrices, close together, apparently the marks of two 
small boils. His face and hands are small, the fingers being delicate 
and effeminate-looking. On the right thumb he wore a large and broad 
jade-stone ring, of a white colour, with an upper surface of reddish 
brown. He is about the middle height, and has a slender figure. His 
dress consisted of a fur robe of the sea-otter skin, over a purple silk 
dress, trimmed with ermine cuffs. His hat was of the ordinary Tartar 
kind, the turned-up portion being lined with black velvet. The hat was 
surmounted by a crimson silk knob, in place of the button and high- 
class peacock’s feather, worn by the nobility, or mandarins, as we call 
The Prince had two chains round his neck, one of amber- 
Each of the chains 


them. 
coloured beads, the other of large beads of red coral. 
had an appendage, with precious stones attached, which hung down his 
back in the same way as his tail. Black satin boots completed his 
costume.” 

An Introduction to the Study of Medicine. By G. W. Balfour, M.D. 
St. Andrew’s, F.R.C.P., Edinburgh, (Black, Edinburgh.)—Dr. Balfour 
is a man of reading and experience, and in this little volume lays down 
afew general principles which may be studied by every one with ad- 
vantage. He deals with such questions as the nature of the vital prin- 
ciple, the real character of health and disease, and the true relation of 
the art of medicine to the vis medicatrix nature. We especially recom- 
mend his book to those who are inclined to dabble in hom@opathy. We 
believe their name is legion amongst the professors of a little learning ; 
they will see in it exactly what is the amount of truth that has kept 
that system alive, and what the amount of harm that is likely to be 
sustained through it. Dr, Balfour studied the subject in Vienna, and 
expresses himself without any exaggeration, indeed he does full justice 
to the service that has been rendered by the homeopathists in recall- 
ing the profession to the curative agency of nature, and disarming it of 
the fatal lancet. But he has no doubt, after very extensive observation, 
which he records in tho appendix, that the infinitesimal doses produce 
no effect, and that aid to nature in relieving distressing symptoms is 
withheld in the hommopathic system. On the other hand, there is 
reason to suppose that the prevailing doctrines respecting the actions 
and powers of many particular medicaments require reinvestigation, 
with a view to ascertain the truth, and that whilst this investigation is 
in progress, medical men should be careful in the use of any 
remedial agents capable of exercising a powerful influence on the 
animal system. Dr. Balfour’s theory is that these adjuvants are 
not to be neglected, but that far more attention must be paid to 
the “skilful use of those natural stimuli, temperature, air, aliment, 
whose influence in altering the status of vitality, though momentarily 
insensible and minute, becomes in time, and by the constant accumu- 
ation of small advantages, an engine of vast power.” This little volume 
is well worthy of the attention of the profession; at the same time, there 
is scarcely any part of it that is above the comprehension of the general 
reader. 

Every-Day Scripture Difficulties, Part Two. By J. E. Prescott, M.A., 
late Fellow of C. C. C.,Camb. (Longmans.)—Mr. Prescott in this 
second part deals with the difficulties that are to be met with in the 
Gospels of St. Luke and St. John. He has read a great many books, 
German and English, and generally contrives to select a satisfactory 
explanation. His brother clergymen whose days are taken up with the 
pressing duties of a large parish, will find in this second part the same 
assistance and advantage that they derived from its predecessor. 

Sermons and Expositions. By the late John Robertson, D.D. With 
a memoir. (Strahan.)—It is a striking proof of the change that is 
taking place in men’s thoughts about religion, when we find sermons 
such as these preached in the pulpit of the Presbyterian Cathedral of 


Glasgow. In the very home of dogmatic theology, dogmatism is 


| decried, and the simplest elements of the Christian faith proclaimed. 


“It is gradually dawning upon us,” says the author, “that the Gospel 
is a wider and more liberal thing than the ideas of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, or of any other epoch of creed-making that can be 
named.” This is the key-note that runs through the whole of this 
volume, which will be read with pleasure and profit by the members of 
any Christian church. 


The Future of the Human Race. (S.nith and Elder).— 


By W. Elis. 
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This is a thoughtfal and well reasoned volume, by a utilitarian theorist. 
Mr. Ellis says that he is unlearned, and that his appeal is to the un- 
learned. The only indication of the former fact is that he uses the 
term “prebend” for the holder of the office. We suppose that it is on 
account of the latter consideration that he explains, at rather unneces- 
sary length, that the future is not so hidden as we are apt to think, and 
that our knowledge of it is based on the experience of the past. 
From this experience he finds that social well-being depends upon 
conduct, and that conduct depends upon knowledge. Suffering 
and crime arise from ignorance—ignorance of the laws that govern 
life. The future of the human race, then, will be comfortable exactly 
in proportion to the amount and quality of education given in the 
present. Child-neglect, therefore, on the part of parents or the State, 
is equal in criminality to assassination. This is Mr. Ellis’s argument, 
which he enforces with close reasoning and great felicity of illustration. 
In the course of his inquiry into the influences for good or evil which 
are at work in the world, he explains why he omits religion. He thinks 
that there is a growing tendency to make “ religious doctrines and 
conduct” and “doctrines and conduct favourable to well-being ” con- 
yartible terms, and he prefers the latter phrase. Mr. Ellis is evidently a 
man who has the well-being of his fellow-creatures warmly at heart, 
and has been prejudiced against Christianity by the conduct of the 
theologians who stop the educational way; he will find in time that the 
same spirit which has transformed the ancient world, is alone capable 
of producing that golden future to which he is looking forward with 
enthusiastic hopes—based on science and education. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited by John Lindley, F.R.S., &c., and 
Thomas Moore, F.L.S, Ilustrated with woodcuts and steel engravings. 
Two vols. (Longmans.)—We have here, in the form of a dictionary, a 
concise account of most of the plants that excite any human interest. 
The genora described are jn the first place those that serve as repre- 
sentatives of the whole series of natural orders and their subdivisions ; 
and secondly, such as are remarkable for their beauty or utility as 
garden plants, or for the medicinal qualities or economical uses of their 
species. In addition to the terms of botanical classification, the English 
mames are given; also a series of French names, both of genera and 
species ; and a large number of local names that the plants bear in the 
various countries of their origin. A glossary of botanical terms, pre- 
pared by Dr. Lindley shortly before his death, is incorporated into the 
text. The steel plates, which are twenty in number, are intended to 
show the more remarkable aspects of vegetation in different parts of 
the world; well marked centres of plant-life have been selected, and the 
effect is very satisfactory. Striking pictures are given of the vegetation of 
the Caroline Islands, the cactus growth of New Mexico, the Euphorbias 
of Teneriffe, and the rhododendrons of the Himalayas. The woodcuts 
also are well engraved, and the type employed, though small, is very 
clear. Altogether the work is worthy of the distinguished botanical 
authorities under whose auspices it is given to the world. Dr. Lindley 
unfortunately has not lived to see the end of his labours, but the 
names of the surviving editor and the contributors, a list of whom is 
given in the preface, afford a sufficient guarantee to the public of the 
value of the compilation. 

Treatise on Differential Equations. Supplementary volume. By the late 
G. Boole. Edited by I. Todhunter. (Macmillan.)—The present volume 
has been printed from the manuscripts that the late Professor Boole had 
prepared for the purpose of enlarging his Treatise on‘ Differential Equa- 
tions. The original treatise will be reprinted in its old form, and the 
present volume will constitute a supplement to it. In the mean- 
time those who are familiar with the original work will be able to turn 
their attention at once to the new investigations, whilst others will find 
in this volume many independent essays, which lose nothing by being 
separated from the previous publication. Mr. Todhunter, who is the most 
popular editor of mathematical treatises at the present day, and the best 
judge of the merits of a mathematician, has taken great trouble with 
this book, from his high respect for the talents of the late professor, and 
the knowledge of the long and careful study that he had given to this 
subject. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, relating to Ali Ages and Nations. Twelfth 
edition. Corrected to February, 1866. By B. Vincent, Assistant-Secretary 
and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution. (Moxon.)—This 
well known volume professes to be not merely a dictionary or dates, 
but “a dated encyclopedia, a digested summary of every department of 
human history.” Of course a book that is to be a guide to every road 
on which the mind can travel in the search of facts, and that contains 
only 833 pages, must be compiled with great care and judgment, and too 





much pains cannot be taken in the selection of the information. In 
the present case we are not always satisfied on the latter point, and we 
think a little weeding is still desirable; but we are bound to say that 
the variety of subjects is infinite and the amount of information im- 
mense, and that in the very numerous chronological tables the events 
seem well chosen and the dates accurate. We take a page at random, 

and we find the following subjects treated:—‘t Huguenots,” “ Hull,” 
“ Hulseian Lectures,” ‘Humane Society,” “ Humiliati,” “Humming 
Birds,” “ Hundreds,” and “ Hungary.” Now the summary of events in 

the history of Hungary is very fair, but why under the heading of 
“Humming Birds” should we have but two facts given, viz., that Mr. 

Gould exhibited a collection of their skins in 1851, and that his book 
about them was completed in 1862? and why in the case of Hull is the 
information limited to the fact of a fire in 1864? Again, out of the 
seven lines allotted to the ‘“‘Russell Trial,” four are devoted to the de- 
scription of the touching scene with his wife, and the statement that he 
slept well the night beforehis execution. This is scarcely what one would 
turn to this heading for in a book of this kind. The same objection applies 
to other short articles, “ Stirrups,” for example, “ Index Expurgatorius,” 
“ High Treason,” ‘Royal Academy,” all of which would be the better 
for a revision. But we have no intention of finding fault with the book 
as a whole; it is a sort of universal directory, and our wish is that it 
should be as uniformly, as it at present is in parts eminently useful. 

Dictionary of British-Indian Dates. (Blackwood.)—This little pocket 
volume will be found a very useful book of reference by those who wish 
to refresh their memory as to the facts of British-Indian rule. It com- 
prises within its 177 pages a mass of varied information—lists of the 
Regulations (1793-1832); and Acts of Council (1834-60); dates of 
treaties, battles, and remarkable incidents, either in the history of the 
country or in the lives of historical persons ; names of chairmen of the 
Court of Directors, governors, generals, &c., with period of office. In 
short it may be described as a skeleton history of our doings in India, 
broken up into separate bones, arranged in alphabetical order. 

Geology for General Readers. By David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (Black- 
wood.)—Mr. Page is as enthusiastic as he is learned in geological 
matters. He is never weary of writing on his favourite subject, and 
takes as much pains to fix the attention of a neophyte as to delight a 
philosopher. Hence he puts forth most attractive “manuals,” or “ text- 
books,” or ‘‘sketches,” and the little work before us is by no means an 
exception to the rule. We could not wish to place in the hands of a 
beginner a more intelligible or readable volume; and by beginner we 
mean a person of any age or acquirements whose ideas are not clear on 
the subject of this particular science. For the benefit of such persons, 
i. e., of nine readers out of ten, Mr. Page has produced this lucidly 
arranged and agreeably written résumé of all that is at present known 
about the earth’s crust, or can be legitimately conjectured with regard 
to its interior. He tells the wonderful story of waste and recon- 
struction, of aqueous and igneous action, of the succession of periods 
and the progress of the forms of life, ina way that leaves upon the mind 
a clear conception of the whole theory of geology. 

We have also received List of Provincial Words in Use at Wake- 
field, collected by W. R. 5S. Banks (J. Smith); the Hvery-Day 
Book of Natural History, with illustrations, by J. Cundall (Warne), 
a pleasant volume, containing descriptions of the wild flowers, 
insects, birds, and animals that may be observedin a ramble in the country 
on any day of the year; Poems, by the late E. J. Armstrong (Moxon), 
a volume that shows considerable power of composition, but no original 
thought; the fourth edition of the Angel in the House, by Coventry 
Patmore (Macmillan); JZandy-Book of Chancery Law and Practice 
under the new Equity Jurisdiction in the County Courts, with the Act com- 
plete, by G. M. Wetherfield, solicitor (Stannard and Smith); the Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote (Routledge), a very cheap edition, in small but 
clear type, and with illustrations fairly humorous; Z/z:/e Lee, and other 
tales, by Mrs. Gaskell (Smith and Elder), and Cousin Phillis, and 
other tales, by Mrs. Gaskell (Smith and Elder), two pleasantly illus- 
trated volumes of pleasant stories, of which, alas! we shall have no 
more; the Augustine Hymn-Book, compiled by David Thomas, D.D., 
editor of the /Zomilist, &c. (Pitman), embodying the principle that a 
hymn should be sung to God and not about Him; the First Book of 
Cesar’s Gallic War, with a vocabulary and a series of easy reading les- 
sons for beginners, by A. K. Isbister (Longmans), a useful book, by the 
experienced Head Master of the Stationers’ School; and Lyric Leaflets, by 
George R. Wright, F.S.A. (Simpkin and Marshall), a little volume of 
feeble verse, which we daresay, in the usual perversity of nature, is 
dearer to the learned author’s heart than any of his important works. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrates. by Richard Owen, Vol Il; the 
Koran and the Bible, by J. M. Arnold; Fischer on 
Kant's Critick, by J. P. Mahaffy. 

8.0. Beeton—Captain Castagnette; Oa the Cam, by 
W. Everett. 

Cassell Petter, and Co—Mémvires sur la Chine ; 
Happy Homes for Working Men, by Dr. Begg. 

Robert Hardwicke—British Mollusks, by Ralph 
Tate ; British Reptiles, by M. C. Cooke. 

Houlston and Wright—Lays of the Pious Minstrels, 
by Henry Wright. 

Fullarton and Co.—The Imperial Gazetteer of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, by Char-Gras, Vol LI. 

Bell and Daldy—Lectures on Literature and Art. 





Seeley, Jackson, and Co.—Ihe Warringtous Abroad. 

J. Mualearen—Curistianity and Recent Speculations, 
by R. 8. Candlish. 

Hurst and Biackett—Recollections of a Life of Ad- 
venture, by W. Stamer, 2 vols. 

Chapman and Hall—Uoufederation of British North 
America, by E.. C. Bolton and H. H. Webber. 

E. Faithfull—Words for Meditation during the Season 
of Leut. 

A. W. Bennet:—Philoctetes. 

Tinsley Brothers—Phemie Keller, by the Author of 
“ George Geith,” 3 vols. 

Sampson Low and Co.—A Casal Acquaintance, 2 
v 


ols. 
G. Routledge and Sons—The Adventures of Gil Blas, 
by T. Smollet. 
F, Pitman—Three Dramas. 





—The Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieat it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—sSee that ** Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
E AGENTLE APERIENL & POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, ls 14d, 28 9d, and Ils. 
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Second Edition, price 1s 6d. 


PILEPSY : in what Class of Cases, and 

under what Circumstances, may we reasonably hop 

for Cure in Epilepsy? By Writram Camps, M.D., 
F.L.S, H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street, E.C. 

J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, wil! find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 

a few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen's Overcoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas; 
Frock Coats, from 3 to 4 guineas ; Morning Coats, from 
210 4 guineas; Jackets, from one guinea; Waterproof 
Tweed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot Trousers, from 
1¢s 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 25s tu 35s. Vor 
Boys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trodser Suits, from 1} guineas ; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Highlaud Dress, 
from 2 guineas, for cash payments, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


rEseERs, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finalty deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, boau'y of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5123; S:eel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
o:1molu ornaments, from £3 33 to £15; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, t» £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-pluates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devored exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STKADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishmeut the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedst from..oe....2 123 6d to £20 Os each. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 
J INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in botiles, 3s. 81. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.’’ 
pas. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSIN KI LOZENGES ave 
perfectly palatable forms for adwinistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in boitles at 33., 53., and 10s.each. Lozeages in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each, Pepsine Globulvs in 
botties, at 2s., 38. 6d., and 6s. 6d, each. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Vleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPYIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not tu be 
distinguished frum the origiuals by the closest observer ; 
they will never cliange colour or decay, aud will be fouad 
superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘Liis metiiod dues 
not require the extraction of rvots, or any paiuiul opera- 
tion, and will support aud preserve teetli that are louse, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and iastica - 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 








EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
80 Berners street, Oxford sireet, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eso- 
momy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 5s., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 80 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, Londons 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough, 

Observe—Estublished 1830, No connection with any 
of the same name. 








STAKCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Ler Majesty’s Lanudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Her Mejesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrauce, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SiHRVICK SUAP 
TABLES, 4d and td each, Manulactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 








tye and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many yeurs tormented with corns, wiil be happy to 
ajlord others tLe iufurmation by wich he obiaiued their 
euure removsl in a short yeriod without pain or any 
kind of inconvenience. korward address ou a stamped 
envelope to k’. KINGSTON, isq., Cheam, Surrey. 


- «= 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS, — These Pills 

are better for strengthening a debilitated consti- 
tulon than any otuer medicine iu tue world. Persons 
of a nervous habit of body, und ali who are suffering frum 
weuk digestive orgavs, or whose health has become 
deranged by bilicus atlections, disoidered stomach, or 
liver cyruplaints, should Jose 10 time iu giviug these 
aduirab.e pills a tuir trial, Coughs, colds, asia, or 
shoituess of biexth ale wlsO wituiu LLe runge vi tue 
SAvative powers Of this remarkable medicine. Lhe cures 
etfecied by these pills are Lot superiic al uur temporary, 
but complete und permanent, ‘Lney are as mild as whey 
are efficacious, aug may be given with contideuce to del 
cate females and young children. 


Shower Baths, from ...... 8s 0d to £6 0s each. 
Lawips (Moderateur), from 63 0d to £8 10s each, 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil...... see0+ ooee 43 91 por gallon. 
C UTLERY, Warrante].—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
Ress of the sales. 
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Ivory Handles. ee | oa ba 
o~ 15 2 
[s3/#3]4 
if ie 1 
sd} 8 d. | a. d. 
3}-inch ivory handles ............12 6 19 0/4 9 
3}-inch fine ivory balance handles... 17 0 135 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles..........27 0 20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 |I2 0 
Ditto, with silver ferales..........42 0 35 0 [13 6 
Ditt , carved han iles, silve 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 o4 0 [21 6 
' 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuaives, 
aud Forks, per Duzen. 
White bone handies ..............)11 0 | 8 6126 
Ditto balance handles.............25 0 17 0} 4 6 
Black horuerimmed shoulders ..../17 0 [14 O/ 4 O 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles. 12 0/9 613 0O 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks aud carvers. 

\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wiles, sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stocx of Star- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nick+l Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimueypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Teays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cadery, Buaths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Pians 
of the I'wenty large Show-rvoms, at 3) Oxtord  stree:, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


‘ber DELIERS in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBR AY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LaMPs, in Brouze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Orhaments lu a Show-roow erected expressly for 
these articles, 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wal! Ligiuts anal custres for 
Gas aud Candles, Tabie zlass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 psrson3,froa £7 lds, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 p2vs0as, fro a 2. 
All articles marked in plita ug ives. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable fo: 
Preseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 











cuced. 
LONDON—Show-room;, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Munifastory aul sis ¥-fuonms 
Broad street. Establisusd 1307, 


ys VEKTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Ceutre of Ruoms, to form two seltees and two 
eusy clairs, a great improvemeut vn the ordinary olto- 
man. Ouly ot T. MH. kLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sufa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 23 Beruers street, 
Oxford stveet, aud 34 aud 3d Charles street, Oxturd 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list ou ap, lication. 
VASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD aud SONS.—Owiug to the increasing 
demand for these geods, tor which tloward aud Sous 
have so high # reputatiou, addiuvual space has been 
devoted to them in their wareiouses, 2) aud 27 Beruers 
sueet, Oxford sweet, both muterial aud workmanship 
ewployed being of the very best quality, Howard anu 
Sonus solicit an inspection of their uew Chalet Cuairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-rvom. 


J Cc. and J FIELDS 
name is on every Packet and Box of their 
PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
aud of their Patent Self-titung Hard Chamber Caudles, 
requirihy Leiluer Ppupev bur seraplug. 


May be obtain:d of ull first-class dealers, aud (Wholesale 

















vnly) at 
the PAIENT CANDL®. WORKS, Upper Marsa, 
Lambeth. 








— 
£250,000 nave BEEN Pap 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY TH2 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £59,000. 
Annual Income, £85,990. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,900 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury, 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—54 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 
S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Bankiug business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Culonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
h ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention 
of the Commercia! Public, aud ali who uss Steel Pens, 
to the incompara sle excellence of his productions, which, 
for quality of material, easy action, aud great durability, 
will ensure universal prefereuce. 

They can be obtained Ketail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Gralam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER 
LATE 
P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceading 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Mnvelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, Houseliuld Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASK of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in Englaud ou receipt of Pust-Oitice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Eugraved for 5s, Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

lilusirated Price-list of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cubiuets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &e., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





PHILLIrs and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CLILAPES!. 
STRONG to FINK BLACK TWA, 1s Gd, 23, 23 61, 33, 
3s 4d. Most Delicious Uiack Tea is now vuly 3s 6d per 
pound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, ls dd, ls 6d, 
is 84. PHILLIPS aui Co., Tea Meacuants, 3 King 
William street, City, London, KU, 
A price-current free. Suyars at market prices, 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 Kiug William street, 40s-worth 
curriage free to any railway station of market town 
in Eugland. Philips aud Co. have no Ageuts, nor 
any counsection witu avy house in Worcester or Swansea. 





SAUCKE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious coudimeut, pronounced by Con- 
nulsseurs ay 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lua and Perkins, 

The public are respectfully cautioued agaiust worthless 
imitations, and shuuld see that Lea aud PERRIN’ 
nalies ae On the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholezale and fur [xport, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CXUS3SH aud BUACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarncLay aud Suns, Loudun, &., d&e., and by 
Grocers aud Vilmeu universally. 





VOUGUS, ASTHMA, and INCIPLENL 
Cousumption are effectually cured by Keating’s 
Cough Lozeuyes, wuich ave da ly recommeuded by tue 
Facu.ty—Jlestimoniass from tue wost Cunueut of whow 





may be ins,ected—as the most eifectual, sate, speedy, 
aud conveuleut remedy for Cougu, aud all disorders of 
the Lungs, Chest, aud Luroat. 

Suld in boxes, ls. 1jd.; aud ‘Tins, 2s. XL, 43. 6d, and 
lls. each, by T. Ki ALING, Cuemist, 79 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Loudon. Sold real by all Druggists, ce 


——— CURE of COUGH. by Dr. 
ZA Lucock’s PULMONIC WArERS.—* 8 Wilson 
teirace, St. Levuard’s sreet, Browley, .—1 cin myself 
testify that they have relieved me of a must severe 
cough, so bad tuat L was Uuace to le dawa, and I shail 
do wy b st to recumwmeud theu.—Wialit.o Nicaolas.” 
‘They give instaut relief to astuma, cobsu wplion, coughs, 
colds, and ull disurders of Ube breach, turvst, aud lungs. 
Price 1s 14d, 2a 9d, aud 43 Gd per box. Sold vy all Drug- 
gists. 


| tere MEDICINES are every- 

where acceptable, and foremost among these i 
tual favourite Temsuy of Lhe Briish houseavid —which 
every emigiaut carries With Lim to his disiaut home 
the tur ust or West, or at tue Autipvies—we mean 
Parr’s Life Pilis—tue preveutive aud care of most cf 
“the ills that tlesk is heir t..” May be had of any 
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WHE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 

GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 

ted under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby 

TocorP ability of euch shareholder is limitel to the 

amount of bis shares. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each. With 
power to increase. ae 

it to be paid on application, an on allot- 

= ~ future calls to exceed £1, nor to be made at 


ment. 
less intervals than three months. 


re no allotment is made the deposits will be returned 
Win fall. First issue, £200,000. 
Honorary Presideut—Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. 
TRUSTEES. 
Andrew Lusk, Esq., M.P., Alderman. 
Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
George Cruikshank, Es 
Chairmar.—Jobn Everi 
Lombard street, E.C, 
DrIReEcTors. a Peaat 
Buins, D.D., 17 Porteous road, Paddington. 
Wiliam Hardwicke, Esq., M.D. (Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex), 70 Mornington road, ; 
C, Jones, Esq., 10 Grafton street, St. James's. 
Brownlow Poulter, Esq., Blickheath. R 
G. Linneus Banks, Esq., 53 Cloudesley square, N. 
Robert White, Esq., Sydenham. 
H. N. Barnett, Esq.,7 Yonge park, N. 
J. Edward Panter, sq., Lee park, Kent. 
Edward Beales, Esq., 47 York street, Portman square, W. 
E, Moore. Esq.,2 Aldridge Villas, Westbourne Park, W. 
Edward Vigers, Esq., Tavistock Lodge, Upper West. 
bourne Perk, W. 7 
Bankers—Me:srs. Barelay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and 
Co. Lombard street, E.C.; the Imperial Bank, Loth- 
bury, aud Victoria street, Westminster. 
Standing Counsel—Vrederick Prideaux, Esq., 3 New 
square, Lincolu’s Inn. 
Solicitor—Jokhn J. J. Sudlow, Esq., 4 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, S.W. 
Architects—Messrs. Banks and Barry, 1 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria street, S.W. 
Surveyors— Messrs. Leifchild aud Chefins,62 Moorgate 
street, E.C, 
Auditor—Charles Brown, Esq, Basinghall street. 
Secretary—William Jones, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—4 Queen-street place, Cannon street 
West, E.C. 
Applications for prospectuses and shures may be made 
to the Solicitor, Secretary, and Bankers to the Company. 
An estute of upwards of ten acres, situate within three 
minutes’ walk of the Honor Oak station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, has been secured by the 
Directors as the site of their first village, on which 
operations will be commeuced with all possible promp- 
titude, 
HE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 
=All APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Company 
must besent in not later than This Day, SATURDAY, for 
Loudon, and Monday, 26th, for the Country. 
By Order, WILLIAM JONES, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, 4 Queen street place, Cannon 
street West, E.C, 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Holders of Bonds, De- 
bentures, end Shares of this Company will be held at the 
LONDON TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 29th iust., 
at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, to receive the Report for the 
past year. 


tt, Esq., Allhallow Chambers, 








8. MORTON PETO, Chairman of the London 
Board of Control. 
No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, West- 
minster, March 22, 1866 


Atss IC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—NEW YORK DIVISION SECOND 
NORTGAGE BONDs; PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS.—Interest payable 2nd 
April at the Consolidated Bank (Limited). 

The Coupcns trom the above Bonds will be paid on 
the 2nd April, at the rate of 48. to the dollar, and. must 
be left two clear days at the Office of the Compfiny, 5 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, 
for examinaiion. 

If sent by post a cheque for the amount will be re- 
Mitted in course. 

No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 

Westminster, March 20, 1866. 


pELicaNn LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
Z Esrapn.isnep tn 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CihLOSS, S.W. 
F Direcrors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 








William Cotton, sq., 23q. 
D.C.L., F.RS, William James Lancaster, 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Lsq.,| Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.D., F.R-S, | F.RS. 


Edward Hawkins, jun., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
28q. | Matthew Whiting Esy. 
Kirkwan D. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Esq., M.P. { 18q. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NOTICE. —The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1368. All Policies now etfected on 
the “return system " will participate. 
The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 
ans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
Proved security, in sums of not less than £500. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Sceretary, or to any of the Company's ioe” 4 


M" ROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GLVEN, that no further sums 
cau be received as PAYMENT in full in anticipation of 
CALLS in respect of the Scrip Certiticates of this Com- 
Pavy after SAL URDAY, the Lith of APRIL next, until 
jurther notice DEVON, Chairman. 

6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, S.W. 











The CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENG- 


LAND (Limite), 

OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 

the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company will be held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate street, London, on Wedneslay, the 25th of Apzil, 
at Twelve o’Clock (noon) precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving the Directors’ and Auditors’ Report and 
Balance Sheet, end for declaring a Dividend. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from 4 p.m, on Wednesday, the 18th of April, until 10 
a.m, on Friday, the 27th April. 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, March 21, 1866. 


THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 

No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C, 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds, upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY-DAY, must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Ofice, or with the Company's 
Ageuts throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
eome void. 

All Insurances now have the beuefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00). 

Directors. 
Chairman--Lawiord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Pauick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. MP. 

George Ireland, Ksq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 
respectively, 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Cey'ou and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast Ludia Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, b.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
of ENGLAND. (Established in the year 1834.) 
OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
London on the 10th January, 1866, at the Head Ojfice, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threaducedle street ; aud 
at the St. James's brauch, 14 Waterlov place, Pall Mall. 


Subscribed Capital £2,10),000 0 0 

Paid-up Capital ... 1,080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund a eee eee 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous branches in Kugland and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itia London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank iu town may have moueys paid 
to their credit at its various Brauches,and remitted free 
of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office aud St. James's Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value Of mouey fromtime to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, i8 undertaken, 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, &c., 
received for customers, 

CIRCULAR NOTWS for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon 45 arraugemeuts Cau 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are boun to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT ofthe Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres 
poudeuts, may be had on application at the Head Office, 
and at the St. James's isranch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, } Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. } Mauagers. 














CQ OB BSaCrS* BANK 
CORPORATION of INDIA and the EAS?. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
Branches aud Agencies at bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shaughai, Singapore, aud Yoko, 

bama. 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties counected with the East iu trans- 
mittiug funds and in makiug investments iu Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sule thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends therevn, 
and receives pay, peusiod, and other moueys fur remit- 
taace through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money ou deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the leagth of the notiee of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





WANTED.—“ The SPECTATOR,” jor 
the Years 1852-53, in Numbers. 
Apply—B., Office of the “ Spectator,” 2 
Wellington street, Strand. 


This dey, crown 850., cloth, 38 éd, 
ASSAGES from SHAKESPEARE, 
Selected and Translated in German, interpaged 
with Euglish Text. By Gusrav SoOLLIne. 

Lendon: Trusner aud Co. Leipsic: F. A. Baock+ 
HAUS. 
TUE DUOMO of FLORENCE.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 5d), @ 
contains a fine View of the rewarded Design for com- 
pleting the Church of Santa Maria del Fiore—Sketch of 
the present Building—Papers on the Planning of 
Dwelling-houses—The Proposed Law Couris—Com- 
petition Stoves and Veutilation—The Disaster of the 
Northuinberland—Improvemeuts in Brick-making— 
The Scottish Academy—Irish News-——Prizes to Art- 
Workmen—The Death Rate of London and Liverpool 
Consolations of Art, and other popers; with all the 
Coguate News.—1 York street, Coveyt gardeu, and all 
newsmen. 


h ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
I MARCH, 1866. 

There will be an ELECTION in JUNE next, to TWO 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable as long as 
the holder shall continue to be a member of Marlb »rough 
College. Competition for these scholarships is limited 
to Candidates whose age on the lst of January last was 
under 15. Their annual value will be £5) each, and in 
the case of a successful candidate not being a member of 
the College a free nomination worth £20 will be given. 
At the same time, there will be an ELECTION to FOUR 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two yews or 
til election to Senior Scholarship, each of the annus 
value of £20, together with free nomination, as above. 
Competition for the Junior Scholarships is limited to 
1 > aor whose age on let January, 1806, was under 











Further particulars will be supplied on application to 
Mr. W. P. BELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 
M4eveas COLLEGE, 
President and Visitor—The Loxp Bisaor of Wor- 

CESTER. 

Head Master.—The Rev. Anruur Faper, M.A,, late 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASSISTANT Masrers. 
Rev. C. McDowall, M.A., University College, Oxford, 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., 8t. John's College, Oxford, 
Rev. E, Rudd, M.A., St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge. 


&e., &a., &e. 

THIS COLLEGE is founded ou the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderate cost, and THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for all Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

‘There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either iu the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the ASSISTANT MASTERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master, 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum ; for Board at Masters’ 
Houses, £60, 

Pull information on application to Heary Alirich, 

Esq., the Secretary. 





THE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUVATION SUCIETY 
(Limited). 

Heal Master: Dr. L. Scumerz, Ph.D. LLD., 


F.R.S,1., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The College will be OPENED for the Reception of 
Pupils on the Ist day of May, 1866, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., near the Spring Grove Station, on the 
South-Western Railway. 

In addition to a Classical Education of the highest 
order, the greatest a:tention will be devoted to the study 
of Modern Languages, Natural aud Moral Scieyce, aud 
to Mathematics. 

lor Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring Grove, Middle- 
sex, W.; or to Mr. E. Barbier, Secretary, at the Society's 
Oilice, 24 Old Bond street, W. 


i IBBERT TRUST—Lhree Scholarships 
will be awarded on this Foundation after the neat 
Examination, provided that Three Candidates ure 
declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. The 
next Examination will be held at University Hall 
Gordou square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, an 
Weduesday, the 19tu, 20th, and 21s, days of November, 
S60. 
Candidates must send their namesand addresses to the 
Secretary of the Trust, at University Hall, on or before 
October 1, and must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, aud other points, the particulars of 
which may te obtained from the Clerk of the Trustees, 
ou application by letter. J. W. GOODIFF, Clerk. 
University Hall, Gordon square, March 5, Loos. 
fe UNIVERSITIES UNION CLUB 
having been formally constituted, —— 
mises have been secured at 20 Cockspur street, Pall Mall, , 
which will be ready for occupation by Maser week. 
Gentlemen who are or have been members of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Loudon, Durham, Dublin, 
St. Andrew's, Glasgow, Aberdeen, or Edinburgh, are 
eligible for Admission. Mutrance fee, 15 guineas; 
aunual subscription, 5 guineas —Application to be made 
to the Secretary, at 20 Cockspur street, S,W. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 

wouderful Optical IMusions, J. H. Pepper, aud T. 
Tubin, joint iuventors), every day,—- Heuri Drayton, 
Esq.'s Musical Version of Robinson Crusoe—~Lecvures 
by J. L. King, Esq, and the usual outertainments. 
Admission, ls. Open from 12 wll 5, aud 7 wil lo, 
N.B.—Great preparations are being made for the Kaster 
Eutertaigmeuts, of which due notice will be givens 
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Just published, in post 8vo., price $s 6d, cloth. 
RINCIPLES of REFORM in the 

SUFFRAGE. By SHapworrn H. Hopcson. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., with 5 Maps and 43 Illu;s- 
trations on Wood and in Chromolithography, price 21s. 
RANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS 
and its PEOPLE. By CHartes Boner, Author 

ef’ Forest Creatures,” &c. 

“This book will be delightful to the careless reader, 
and is at the same time full of the best kind of informa- 
tion for the politician and student of things in general. 

#Men of letters, artists, sportsmen, and enterprising capi- 
talists will also find much that concerns them all in 
these pages.” —Globe, y 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER'S POPULAR 
SURIES. 





TREA 
In feap., with 900 Woodcuts, 10s cloth, or 13s 6d calf. 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of NA- 


TURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature. Sixth Edition, revised and corrected, 
with an extended Supplement, by T. Spencer Cospno.p, 
M.D., F.L.S. 

TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 
FERENCE, 1vs. 

MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s 64. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC aud LITERARY TREA- 
SURY, 10s. 

LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 
2 parts, 20s, 

— TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 
0s 6d. 


London: Loyemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MISS BERRY’S JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo., with 3 Portraits, price 
42s, 


XTRACTS of the JOURNALS and 

CORRESPONDENCE of Miss BERRY, from 

the Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady THeresa Lewis. 

In this Edition several misprints, chiefly in proper 

names of persons, which had escaped the Editor, have 
deen corrected. 

“‘ These volumes have the | epochs of modern history. 
interest which belongs to | ....No extracts could give 
‘the memorials of a life pro- | an idea of the work, there- 
Jonged beyond the ordinary fore we have abstained from 
span of mortality, and | makingany. It is too frag- 
passed in intimate associa | mentary and disjointed to 
tion with some of the chief | be judged of by samples, 
actorsin the world's drama | but it is for all that one of 
during one of the most | the most interesting works 
exciting and important | of the day.”—Daily Neus. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION of Mr. JOHN STUART MILL'S 
WORKS, 


Just published, in crown &yo. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Srvarr Mitt, M.P. 
People’s Edition, price 5s. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
bd Joun Sruarr Mitt, M.P. People's Edition, price 
3. 


On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr Mitt, M.P. 

People’s Edition, price 1s 4d. 

J.atest Editions of Mr. Mill's Works in the Library form. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 
On LIBERTY. 7s 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

2 vols. 30s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 5s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 
and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols, 25s. 

An EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY, lds. 

By the same Author. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 

POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 

2 vols. 8yo. 24s. 

Tondon: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ROMAN HISTORIES by the Rey. CHARLES MERI- 
VALE, B.D. 


Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo., price 43s cloth. 


ISTORY of the ROMANS under the 

EMPIRE. By Cnariks Meriva.e, B.D., 

‘Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Cabinet Edition. 


“Among the great his-; written in our time. It 


The Rev. C. MERIVALE'S BOYLE LECTURES, 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo., price 83 6d each. 
HE BOYLE LECTURES for 1864 
and 1865, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By C. Meriva.e, B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker. 
Vol. I. Conversion of the Roman Empire, 83 6d. 
Vol. If. Conversion of the Northern Nations, 83 6d, 


“Eloquent, learned, the 
fruit of extensive reading 
and research, the Boyle 
Lectures on the Conversion 
of the Roman World to 
Christianity are felicitious 
in the choice of subject, and 
fascinating in the mode of 


dern controversy into the 
still repose of the Past. 
Christianity treated histo- 
rically with Mr. Merivale’s 
grace of language and 
strength of learning, the 
clamorous questions of the 
present day give place to 





torical works produced by 
English writers Mr. Meri- 
vale’s takes a very high 


rank. His annalsof the Up- | 


« Per Empire are the work of 
one who deems truth the 
first necessity of histury; 
and his lofty narrative, 
more absorbing than any 


romance, is told in a simple, | 


strong, and rapid style, 
which may 
calling him the English 
Tacitus.”—Press. 


one of the few first-rate 


histories that have been | 


justify our) 


| this 
“Mr. Merivale’s work is | 


bears witness upon every 
page to ripe knowledge and 
thought, is liberal, scholar- 
ly, and popular. The new 
edition is preferable to the 
original library edition, for 
the neat volumes are light- 
er to the hand, while the 
type is still large and clear, 
aud the paper is good. Of 
recent reprints, we know 
none that are more sub- 
stantial'y acceptable than 
new edition of Mr. 
Merivale’s ‘ History of the 
Romans under the Em- 
pire.” —E£raminer. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a 


History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. 4th 


Edition, 7s 6d. 


ondeu Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





matters of fact, told briefly 
carry the reader out of the | but graphically.” — Athe- 
heated atmosphere of mo-! n#um. 

Loudon; Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


treatment. These lectures 








TPHE NATURE and EXTENT of 
DIVINE INSPIRATION, as Stated by the 
Writers and Deduced from the Facts of the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 
“We heartily recommend Mr. Row's work.”—Spec- 
tator. 
Lonomans and Co. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 123 6d. 


HECROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT 

of IRELAND, with Chromolithograph Maps of 

the Forfeitures and Settlements. By Joun P. Pren- 
DERGAST, Barrister. 

“If any one is inclined to think that this country 
owes no further reparation to Ireland, that the justice 
and liberality of fifty years is enough to blot out the 
injustice and illiberality of three centuries, we would 
ask him to read this history of the various so-called 
settlements of Ireland, gathered as it is in the past that 
relates to that of 1652, from cotemporary documents."’ 
— Economist. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS, 


Third Edition, in feap., prica 23 sewed, or 236d cloth. 


N ANUAL of HYDROSTATICS; 
Third [dition, with several important new 
Formule. By Rev. J. A. Gatprarra, M.A., and Rev. 
8S. A. Haventon, M.D., F.R.S., Professors in the 
University of Dublin Also, [Improved Editions of the 
following Manuals by the same authors:— 
MECHANICS .. 
ASTRONOMY. 
ARITHMETIC...... 00.000 
DP TIOS 6c oc0cssccecses cece 
STEAM-ENGINE ........00 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY........-00cee08 23 
ALGEBRA, Parr l........ eo revece 
EUCLID, Two Parts, each.....seseceseee 2% 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES «oe ce.eeeees 33 
TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS.. ..... 3% 
Or Sixpence more each Manual in cloth lettered. 


London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


D E PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS:— 

DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de 'ECOLIER F RAN- 
CAIS, tor turning English into French at Sight. 
3s 6d; 

rasa INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor) 
33 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 









3s 6d. 


CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s 6d: 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 486d bound. 


SECRETAIRE PARISIAN. 3s 6d. 

HISTOIRE d’ANGLETERRE, 3s 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
3s 6d 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing Book). 3s 6d, 
London: Simr«rx, MARSHALL and Co., and may be 

had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 

square, N.W. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., 73 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEX!s Soyer. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom."—ZLancet. 
Also, by the same Author. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGE- 
NERATOR;; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo,, 15s., 
cloth. 

London: Simpxin, Marsnauy, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


AYS of the PIOUS MINSTRELS: a 

4 Collection of English Sacred Poetry, including 

Translations from Foreign Writers. Edited and 

Arranged by Henry Wriaut. The Eleventh Thousand, 
ready this day, cloth antique, 3s 6d. 

London : Hovutston and Wricurt, 65 Paternoster row. 





34th Edition, price 6d. and ls, 
TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Naprer, M.D. 

Through any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N, 





——y 


DOCTOR WELD.—The New Novel in 


such general request at all the Libraries is now Te- 
priuted, and can be everywhere ob.ained. 


London: FrepERick WaRNE and Co., W.C, 


DISRAELI'S NOVELS and TALEs, 


Price ls each, postage, 3d. 





Coningsby. Henrietta Te ‘ 
The Yoong Duke. Sybil. mye 
Contarini Fleming. Venetia. 

Alroy. Tancred. 

Vivian Grey. Ixion. 


Greatly improved Editions. 
London: FrepERICK WaRNE aud Co., W.C. 


————— 
A VALUABLE ADJUNCT to ALI. LIBRARIks, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo., price 103 6d, cloth extra, 
PENNY READINGS in PROSE and 
VERSE. Compiled and edited by J. E. Carpenter, 
A Library Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper; 
re-edited, with each volume paged throughout; 
complete indexes, portrait, &c. 
London : FREDERICK WARNE and Co,, W.C, 








Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 43 6d, with Portrait, 


RESIDENT LINCOLN, Self-Por. 
trayed. By Joan MaLcoLm LupLow. Published 
for the beuefit of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

“Mr. Ludlow exhibits with great felicity what he calls 
‘the perfect self-consisteucy of Mr. Lincoln's moral cha- 
racter,’ and every one who studies that charac.er iu the 
light of the spoken and written words which reflected 
its Christian purity and heroism, would desire to add to 
rather thau take from Mr. Ludlow's panegyric."—Morn- 
ing Star. 

ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without ; 
A. Srranan, 148 Strand; HaMinton, Apans, and Co,, 
33 Paternoster row. 





On Thursday, the 2th inst, (Oue Shilling), No. 76. 


MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL. With Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration). 
Chapter ViI.—Some Scenes in the Life of a Coun- 


tess. 
»  VIII.—The House in Onslow Crescent. 
Pe 1X.—Too Prudent by Half. 
Modern Geneva. 
Superior Information. 
The Modern Doctrine of Culture. 
Armadale. (With an IJlustration.) 
Book the Fifth—continued. 
Chapter 1—Continued. Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 
» AlL—The Diary Continued. 
» iIL—The Diary Broken Off, 
The Study of Celtic Literature. Part IL. 
Arnold. 
Told by the Firelight. 
A Letter from a Convict in Australia to a Brother io 
England. 
Suirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Vol. VL—No. XXXVLJ (One Shilling. 


MHE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
APRIL 2, 1866. 
ConrTENTS. 

1. The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex.— 
2. When will Father come Home? A Poem. By the 
Rev. William Parkinson, M.A.—3. How a Woman may 
Live.—4. The Pearl Goblet; or, the Waters of the 
Miraculous Fountain. A Fairy Tale. By Miss Edith 
Heraud.—Chup. XVI, the Heart of Gold. Chap, 
XVIL, Puritied though Suffering. Chap. XVIIL, 
Finding of the Talisman. Chap. XIX., Translation of 
Tiny.—5. One-sided Morality.—5. The Contemporary 
Review on the Education of Women.—7. The Young 
Stilt-Dancer. An Episode in a Tour in the Upper Pyre- 
nees,—Chap. I., The Nosegay of Trie—Tarbes—Joucaey 
to Lourdes—The Vale of lLavedau—St. Savin= 
Journey to Cauterets—Chap. I1., Cauterets in the 
Time of Margaret de Valois—Its Hydrological Riches 
An Ipspector of Medicine; M. Dimbarre—Jouraey to 
Raillere—Discovery of the Raillere “ Lo Spiritito”~ 
Mauhourat—The Cauterets of ‘To-day and whe Life of 
the Visitors—The Park and the Mamelon Verte.—Chap, 
111, The Young Siilt-Dancer.—8. Miscellanea.—9. 
Literature. 

London: Emrtty FArTHruct, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to her Majesty, Princes strest, Hanover 
square, 83a Farringdom street, and 1a Princes street 
Storey’s gate, Westminster. 

Warp, Lock, and TyLer, and sold by all Booksellers. 

Colonial Agents: Wittmer and Rocers, New York, 


7 7* ALCHYMIST. 
Cloth 23 6d. 

“ Captain Tucker seems to have a love for geology and 
metaphysics, and the faculty of makiug rhymes that 
command attention solely in consequence of their remark- 
able ruggedness. These rhymes are about tue wouders 
of the earth principally, aud we get au iutroduction toa 
spirit, a sylph, and a guome, who Converse & good deal 
like those curious people who form the Anthropological 
Society. ‘I'his spirit, sylpb, and gnome talk very treely 
on abstruse subjects, and show they have s0:me funny 
and vague views ; but thismay be caused by their talking, 
like some soi-disant learned societies, of things they do 
not very clearly understand. ‘Iherefore a few errors may 
be pardoned, whether committed by gnomes or men. 
Such writing as fills this book ca uot, we are Sorry to 
Say, be termed poe:ry. Parables should be in p-ose, 43 
plain as possible,”"—Public Opinion. 

Caveat emptor. 
SaunpeRs, OTLEY, and Co. 


Ts THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and BALANCE- 
SHEET of the MULUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 3v- 
CIETY are now printed, aud will be given on a writtep 
or persoual application. ; 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., 
2ist February, L36u. 


By Matthew 
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WORKS BY REV. J. J. BLUNT. 
Now realy, 9th Edition, post 8vo., 6s. 
NDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TEs- 
TAMEN'S, an Argument of their Veracity; with an 
Appendix containing undesigned Coincidences between 
the Gospels and Acts and Josephus. By Rev. J. J. 
Biunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. 
By the same Author. 
BLUNT’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 7a 6d. 
BLUNT’S DUTIES of a PARISH PRIEST. 
7s 6d. 
; BLUNT’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 12s. 
BLUNT’S PLAIN SERMONS for a COUN- 
TRY CONGREGATION. 3 vols. 7s 6d each. 
BLUNT on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 
FATHERS. 15s. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
Third Edition, revised, with 60 Illustrations, 8vo., 14s. 


HE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
of the ANTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir 
Cuag.es LyewL, Bart., F.R.S., Author of ‘ Principles 
of Geology.” 
By the same Author. 

ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrated by Geological Monuments. Sixth Edition, 
greatly enlarged. With 770 Woodcuts. 8vo., 18s. 

Joun Murray, Albomarle street. 





By AUTHORITY of the LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
of the ADMIRALTY. 
Third Edition, with Maps, &c , post 8vo., 93. 
A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 
ENQUIRY, for the Use of Officers on Foreign 
Service and Travellers in general. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Sir J. F. Herscner, Bart. Third Edition, 
revised by Rey. Roperr Matn, M.A., Radcliffe Ob- 
server. 

“This edition is in every respect an improvement 
upon its predecessors. Mr. Main has called in the aid 
of the best men of the present day to supplement those 
who have been removed by death, and he has invited the 
original writers who still survive to revise their contri- 
butions and bring them down to the latest moment. 
The result is a work of obvious merit and universal 
utility."— Press. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
dh QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
238, will be published on TUESDAY, APRIL 10th, 


ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS must be for warded 
by the 3rd of APRIL, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


° The late JOHN GIBSON,R.A. 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
BETA Srrutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
Hr¢ of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Ginson, 





"London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
i/ By Tomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
pon D DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
“Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
footeg sparkles before you with radiant freshness.”— 
un. 





London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s. 


\YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MACLAREN. 
London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


SUCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


YMNS for Use DURING the CATTLE 
PLAGUE, with Music, consisting of :— 
1—Words by the Rev. J. M. Neae, D.D. ; Music by the 
ev. T. HELMORE, M.A. 
2—Words and Tune selected from the Society's 
“ Psalms and Hymns with ‘Tunes.” 
Demy 8vo., 2s. per 100. 
"Depositories :—London, 77 Great Queen's sireets 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, K.C.; 
and 48 Piccadilly, W., and by all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 6d. 
THE STATE of IRELAND in 1866. 
Its chief Evils and their best possible Remedies. 

Butt and Co., Wigmore street, London. CHaMBers 

and Son, Dame street, Dublin. 
Framing size 16 by 12, price 5s. 
B ROUGHAM and VAUX (LORD). 
F A Fine Portrait, engraved on Steel. By G. 38 
HURY. 








DR. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, carefully drawn to Scale, 8vo., 42s. 


THE METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The Art of Extracting those Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to various Purposes 
of Manufacture. 


By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. 


“The want of a treatise upon metallurgy, to which the student coull refer with confidence, and which would 
likewise be of utility to the practical smelter, has long been acknowle iged. The work now before us, from the pen 
of Dr. Perey, appears in every way calculated to remove the ssity for any complai for the future ; not only 
has the author afforded convincing proof that he has given his realers the full advantage of his long connection 
witb practical metallurgy, but he has also, through his intimate acquaintanca with Continental langu«ges, been 
able to render the researches of the most celebrated French, German, aud Swedish metallurgists availalle to 


them.”—Mining Journal. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Stroct. 








HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Numerous Views and Plans, 8vo., 24s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; 


Or, HOW to PLAN ENGLISH RESIDENCES, from the PARSONAGE to the PALACE. 
With Tables of Accommodation and Cost, and a Series of Selected Plans. 
By ROBERT KERR, Architect, Professor of the Arts of Construction in King’s College, London. 


“ A very useful book, and we recommend it cordially.”—TZimes. 
“*A book which practically and efficiently fulfils all that it undertakes to do."—Reader. 
“ Professor Kerr's volume is a practical treatisa that every man should study who is about to build himselfa 
house."—Esaminer. 
——0 


By the same Author, 8vo., 5s 6d. 


ON ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


A BOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAWYERS, AND LANDLORDS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








DR. HESSEY'’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., 9s. 


SUNDAY —TIts Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation. 


By Rev. J. A. HESSEY, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Preacher to the Hon. 
Soc. of Gray’s Inn, and Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint at Oxford. 


“Dr. Hessey has produced a book, with an amount of diligence and research, as well as judgment and intelligence, 
which for its learning will render all other t;eat'ses superfluous.”—Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 8vo., 3s. 


RITES AND RITUAL; 


A PLEA FOR APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE AND WORSHIP. 
By PHILIP FREEMAN, M.A., Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter. 
With an Appendix, containing the Opinions on Certain Points of Doctrine of HENRY, LORD 
BISHOP of EXETER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 9s, cloth, bevelled edges, 
HOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. By ONE 
OF THE PEOPLE. 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 





WEALE'’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtus Brormers and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


This day is published, price 1s. 
HOLY SCRIPTURE: the Witness to 


the Revelation of God in ali Facts, A Sermon 
preached at St. Michael's Church, Handsworth, 
during the Annual Meeting of the British Assooia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. By the 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETIE.—Latest News from all 

arts of India—Latest Government Appoiatments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noveson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 










month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription £1 4s. per auuum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 

London; Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 





London: WiLLIAM T&GG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Hou. and Rev. W. H. Lyrrenron, Rector of Hagley, 
and Honorary Canon of Worcester. Published by 
request. 

MacMituan and Co., London. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. BELL & DALDY, 
186 FLEET STREET. 
_—— 
Just published, feap. 8vo., 5s. 


The AFTERNOON LECTURES on LITERATURE and 
ART. Delivered at the Museum of Industry, Dublin, in April and May, 1865. 
CONTENTS. 


By Professor D'Arcy W. Titompson, Queen's College, 


1i—HISTORY and PROGRESS. 
Galway. 


2~—INFLUENCE of FOREIGN LITERATURE on ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Byrne, M.A. 
3—On ae PRINCIPLES and USES of ALLITERATION in POETRY. 


Esq., M.D., E. and T.D.C 
4-MILTON’'S PROSE. By the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Keocn. 
5—DECORATIVE ART in CONNECTION with MODERN SCIENCE. By F. I. Potien, Esq. 
6—BERKELEY. By Isaac Butt, Esq., Q.C. 
Lately published. 
1863. On English Literature. 5s. 
1864. On Literature and Art. 


O—— 
Post 8vo., 10s 6d. 


SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS. By Charles Knight. 


“ We could not tear ourselves away from the book and its fascination, and we cordially recommend it to all 
lovers of literary history and gossip as a book they will be sure to relish,”—Reader, 

* His pages abound in anecdote and illustration, and iil! up clearly and pleasantly an important chapter in the 
annals of English literature.""—Spectator, 


By Rey. James 


By Evory Kennepy, 


The FIRST SERIES, 


The SECOND SERIES 5s. 








o——— 
Now ready, in 6 uniform vols., 8vo., £3 18s. 

The ENTIRE WORKS of the LATE JAMES WILLIAM 
GILBART, ¥.R.S., one of the Directors of the London and Westminster Bank, and formerly 
General Manager. 

Vors. I. and Il.—PRACTICAL TREATISE on Banking. 


Vou. III.—LOGIC of BANKING. 16s. 
IV.—HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of BANKING, and BANKING in IRELAND. 


With Portrait. 21s. 


14s. 


” 
»  V.—LECTURES and ESSAYS. 15s. 
» VIL—LOGIC for the MILLION. 12s. 





(}) 
Post 8vo., 8s 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of CHELTEN- 
HAM COLLEGE. By Rey. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., Principal. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 








Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


By A DON. 
[Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette.] 
ConrTENTs. 
Chap. 1. Inrropuctory. |Chap. 5. Reapinc Man. |Chap.9. Turrron. 
» 2 Tre Rowe Man.| ,, 6. THe Unron. s 10, Couteae Tors. 
3. AruLtetTic Sports.| ,, 7. VARIOUS. »; ll. Heaps or Houses. 
» 4 MarneMarics. 3, 8 Dons. 3, 12. ConcLusion. 


“We all owe to the Pall Mall Gazette a great deal of both amusement ani instruction, and our contemporary 


has been specially fortunate in some of the series of articles which have appeared in its columns. ..... The 
present volume is ore of the best books of the sort that have come ander our notice for a long while. - It 
contains humour and anecdote enough to have been swollen out by a regular bookmaker to tentimes its PRR 3 a20' 
It consists of a dozen litile sketches, partly of various classes of dons, partly of various classes of undergraduates. 
Old Cambridge men will read them with infinite arnusemeut..... . The Donis one of the few writers on Univer- 
sity matters who appexr to us to take a correct view of the real nature of the education which is given at Cam- 
bridge."—Saturday Review. 

“Those who wish to learn more of the undergraduate’s habits must read the ‘ Sketches.’ 
an entertaining and invariably trathful guide.”"—Spectator. 

“It was time perhaps that wore should be written to give the outside world an idea of what men are now 
like in their caps and gowns... . [t is long since anything has been published, on any subject what- 
ever, more genuinely clever and racy "than these ‘Sketches from Cambridge,’ which appeared originally iu the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, and are now collected into a neat yolume by the Cambridge publishers, Mac- 
millan snd Co. We would only add, that every one, however ignorant of University matters, must derive great 
amusemeéut from the perusal of these ‘ Sketches.’ "—London Review. 


“ That they are very readable is quite certain ; some of them are very pointed.”"—Reader 


MACMILLAN and Co., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


They will find inthe Don 








BEAUTIFUL PRESENT-BOOKS. 
Small 4to., handsomely bound, price 7s 6d. 


IN THE FIR WOOD. 
By “E. V. B.” 


TMiustrated with Photographs from Eight Drawings by the Author. 
*," A few copies will be ready by Easter. 


—_ Oo—_——_ 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s 6d. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN. 
By LEWIS CARROL. 
With 42 Illustrations by John Tenniel. Engraved by Dalziel Brothers 
MACMILLAN’ and CO., London. 








| 
| 
l 


———— 


13 Great Marinonorcn Srreer, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—O—_—_—. 

The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEYS 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IL. and Iy,, 
completing the Work. 

“The most fastidious critic will scarecly deny thy 
Mr. Berkeley possesses the gift of writing in an amusing 
strain on social, sporting, and genera I subje ects.” — Post, 
RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE of 

ADVENTURE, By VILLIAM STauer (** Mark 
Tapley, Jun.”) 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. C. Morns, 
Second Edition, revised, with additious. 2 vols, 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 21s. 

LADY ARABELLA STUARTS LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original Docu. 
ments. By Evizasera Coorer. 2 vols. 21s, 

SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
Forming the New Volume of Hurst and blacketi's 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the 


Author of “St. Olave's.”” 3 vols. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
“ A clever and interesting story. It is well written, 
and so good that our friends should read it for them. 
selves.” —Athenxum, 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” te. 2 vols. 
“A story of powerful interest.”"—Daily News. 
BEYOND the CHURCH. Svols. 
“The work of an earnest, thoughtful mind. It will 
be read with interest as giving a trathfal glimpse of 
University and clerical life.”"—Sua. 


WALTER BLAKE'S HEROINE. 3 


Vols. [ Just ready. 

NOTICE: PHEMIE KELLER: the 
new Novel, by the Author of “* George Geith,” “ The 
Race for Wealth,” &c., is now ready at every 
Library. 


‘TinsLey BrotTuers, 18 Catherine street. 





AUTHOR of “ GEORGE 
TH,” &e. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author 
of ** The Race for Wealth,” &c. 
Also now publishing, by the same Author :— 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 
GEORGE GEITH, 6s. 
CITY and SUBURB, 6G:. 
TOO MUCH ALONE, 6s. 
The WORLD and the CHURCH, 6s. 
‘TiNsLey DROTHERs, 18 | ( Jatherine street. 


NEW NOVEL by the 
Ger 


ANEW “NOVE L L by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” 
ke. 
This day is ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 
SANS MERCI. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword aud Gown,” &e. 
Also now publishing, by the same Author. 
GUY LIVINGSTON, 5s. 
SWORD and GOWN, 43 61, 
BARREN HONOUR, 6s. 
MAURICE DERING, és. 
Tiss sLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street. 


A NEW ~ NOVEL by the AUTE THOR of “EAsT 
LYNNE,” “THE CHANNINGS,” & 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 
Also now publishing by the same Author, 
MILDRED ARKELL, 63. 
TREVLYN HOLD, és. 
Tixs_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 
by Andrew 


is now 
ble for 





SUN NYSIDE PAPERS, 
Hatuiay, Author of “Every Day Papeis 
ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. its 
Reading Societies, Penny Reading Clubs, &c. 

TinxsLey Broriers, 18 Catherine strest. 


CARLETON GRANGE; the New 
Novel. By the Author of “Abbotts Cleve,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

TINSLEY Baorners, lt 18 ¢ Catherive street. 






EMILY FOINDER, a New Novel, in 
3 vols., by H. Fore, is uow ready at ail the 
L.braries. 
TrnsLeY Brotuers, 18 Catherine streat. 





a 
TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
CuarLes BRooxe, Tuan-Muda of Sarawak. Wiin 
numerous [lustrations, avd an Introdu-tion by 
HH. the Rajah, Sir James brooke, in 2 vols., 1s 
publistred this day. 
TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 








SOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH, 


will be commeace din 


NEW 


By the Author of ‘* East Lynne 
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EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


—o—— 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
HIDDEN DEPTHS. 

“ Assuming the truthfulness of her facts and the 
tna her characters, we should be disposed to place 
«Hidden Depths ’ in a very much higher rank than the 
majority of novels by lady writers.”—Saturday Review. 

‘A very remarkable book, deeply and painfully in- 
teresting—one which, widely read, is ealoulated to do 
much good to society, and promote its best and highest 
interests.”—Dr. Guthrie. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 9s. 

An ANGLER’S RAMBLES 
and ANGLING SONGS. By Tuomas Top Srop- 
part, Author of “* The Angler's Companion.” 

“ Mr. Stoddart’s book is one of no ordinary interest, 
and we regard it as a decided acquisition to the literary 
stores Of the angler. His observation is keen, even to 
scientitic reliability; the prose parts of the book clear, 
unaffected, and scholarly ; while meny of the songs have 
that lilt-like quality which almost makes them sing 
themselves; and the more serious and descriptive pieces 
possess a fine feeling for nature, and individual passages 
of no mean beauty.” —Reader. 


2 vols. demy 8yo., profusely Illustrated, price 32s. 
The EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND 

and their MONUMENTS. By Lieutenant-Colonel 

Forbes LesLig. 

1 vol. small 4to., with Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 
GISLI, the OUTLAW. From the 

Icelandic. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

Immediately, in foap. 8vo., with Vignette. 


LETTERS on the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG CHILDREN. By 8. G. O. Reprinted, 
with Additions, from the 7imes. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol, Svo. 
STUDIES in EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
By M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected 


by Lady Hagnrer Sr. Cian. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


HOTCH-POT. By Umbra. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovoras; London: 
Hamittroy, Apams, and Co. 





Mitton Hovse, Lupaate Hit, March 24, 1866. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—o—— 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—TOILERS of the SEA. By 


the Author of ‘Les Misérables.’ Translated under 
the International Copyright Treaty, by W. Moy 
Thomas. Will he ready duriug the week, in 3 vols. 
post Svo., price 24s, 
*,* To insure early Copies of this Work orders must 
be sent in to the Publishers befoie Tuesday next. 


The SHANNON and the CHESAPRAKE. 
Dedicated by special permission to H.R. 1. Prince Alfred. 
ADMIRAL SIR P. B. V. BROKE, 

Bart.: a Memoir. By the Rev. F. G. Brrewron, 
M.D., Rector of Kentstown, &c. Chiefly from 
Journals and Letters in the possession of lRear- 
Admiral Sir George Broke Middleton, Bart., C.B., 
&e. 1 vol. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 
price 202. Is published this day, and to be obtained 
at all the Libraries. 


Mr. HENRY HOLL'S NEW NOVEL. 
The WHITE FAVOUR. By the Author 


of “ The King’s Mail.” 1s ready this day, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo., price 24s. 


The NEW NOVEL. by THOMAS SUTTON, B.A., 
UNCONVENTIONAL, may now be 


obtained at all the Libraries. 3 vols. post 8yo., 
Price 24s. 


Dedicated by special permission to the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, 

A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 
with an Accvunt of the Origin and Progress of Mr 
Gladstone's Financial Sciuemes for  Post-Office 
Banks, Government Annuities, and Government 
Life Insurance. By WiLLIaM Lewins, Author of 
eee Mauls.” Will be ready shortly, in 

ve vo. 


M. LOUIS BLANC’S LETTERS on 
ENGLAND. Translated under the Author's reyi- 
sion. Will be ready shortly, in 2 vols. post svo, 


Mrs. DUFFUS HARDYS NEW 
NOVEL, “A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE,” will 
be ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., vext week. 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLORS NEW 
NOVEL, “The STORY of KENNET,” just ready, 


in 2 vols, post Syo, 


pie omdon : Saurson Low, Sox, and Marston, Lud sate 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


WHYTE MELVILLE 
CERISE: a Tale of the Last Century. By Whyte Melville, Author 


of * The Gladiators,” “ Good for Nothing,” “The Brookes of Bridlemere,” &c. 


8yvo. 


‘ 3 vols. post 
[ Second Edition, this day. 


“ Rarely in the course of the longest career of what pared with his present work, in either matter or style... 
may be called professional novel-reading is such a treat | .... There are several chapters in this book which might 
as the perusal of a work like ‘Cerise’ offered to the | be selected and set apart as fulfilling the very ideal of 


reader. 


It isa pleasure so true, so deep, so delightful, | perfection in novel-writing .... 


.» The tone of this work 


that no sameness of custom can decrease, no sense of | is much higher than than that of any of its author's 
mere business-like habit can deaden it.....Major Whyte | previous novels; he has sought his inspiration at purer 
Melville has written several good and some excellent | sources, and while his characters are sketched with a 


novels; a few will live, ‘The Gladiators’ among the 
number; but he has uever done anything to be com- 


bolder, finer, and firmer pencil, they are moulded from 
a grander ideal."—Morning Post, March 20, 1806. 


EDMUND YATES. 


LAND at LAST: a Novel, 


YATES, Author of “ Broken to Harness,” &e. 


“Mr. Yates soon shows that he does not mean to rely 
on a vulgar trick cf costume, or to make a lay figure of 
striking appearance supply mocion to his story by spas- 
modie bits of crime. His heroine is by no means a mere 
puppet fantistically clad, and, by violent pulls at the 
string, made to deal out misery and ruin to her brother 
and sister puppets. Grant the situation, and her 
character is brought out with very considerable power. 


* 7 
in Three Books. By Edmund 
3 vols. post 8vo. [At all Libraries. 
The writer devotes the action of the second volume toan 
elaboration of his heroine's character, which shows a 
great deal of true power. He bas pondered over the 
situation and realized it to himself, and this is the first 
condition of all good work in fiction."~Saturday Review. 
** My friend Mr. Yates, whose capital novel,‘ Land at 
Last,’ I desire to recommend to your attention.*— 
Punch. 


MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 


a New 


WALTER GORING: 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” &ce. 


“ There is a great deal of agreeable sprightliness in the « 


Novel. By Miss Annie Thomas, 
3 vols. post 8vo. [At all Libraries. 


less narrowness of outlook that marks the life of clever 


writing, and the authoress has the knack Of drawing her ; women mated with dull lords, and the wretchedness of a 


characters in a very clear and incisive style. The dull | 


fractious mother-in-law is excellently brought out, and 
there is a touch of subtlety in the description of Dinah, 
who, though sour and il!-humoured, would never allow 
herself to be unjust to the people she hates. The hope- 


clever girl who has to live among prosaic and unpleasant 
relatives have never been presented with more force and 


effect than in the case of Charlotte Fellowes. In‘ Walter 
Goring ' the style is very much better than in her former 


novels,"—Saturday Review, Feb. 24, 1866. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“‘STRATHMORE.” 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 


The CONFEDERATION of BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


By E. C. BOLTON, and H. H. WEBBER. With Maps. 


The FIRST REFORM BILL. 


1832. By the Rev. W. N. MOLESWORTH, 


“This very interesting and useful book, which was 
published in the course of Jast year, is very opportune 
at the present moment......The book is written in a 
vigorous and animated style. The story is neither so 
prolonged as to be tedious, Ror so short as to omit any 
material facts in the transactions of the time."—TZimes, 
March 13, 1366. 

“We may here say that Mr. Molesworth has per- 
formed his task admirably. He has construeted his 


[ Next Week. 
History of the Reform Bill of 


M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

narrative with great judgment, and with a clear ap 
preciation of what was necessary to record and what 
might safely be omitted. His arrangement is per- 
spicuous, and his style is both easy and forcible. 
Reformers will find in it a faithful account of their 
tremendous triumph, which, like the Bill, was not a 
victory, but @ conquest; while Conservatives may 
read it without exwsperation, anil possibly with some 
profit."—Pall Mall Gazette, March 15, 1866. 
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By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette.] 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ae 
The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 


By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by 


J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo., 


with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s 6d. 


“If anything can make the study of astronomy easy and engaging to ordinary minds it wi'l assuredly be a work 
of the attractive style and handsome--we may almost say sumptuous—aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on the 


Heavens. 
have equally dove their best. 
ness of original writing.”"—Saturday Review. 


It deserves to be spoken of with all praise as one towards which author, editor, illustrator, aud publisher 
Of the translation itself we cannot speak too highly. It has all the foree aud fresh- 


The Third Edition of HAREM LIFE in the EAST. By Emme- 


LINE LOTT, formerly Governess to H.H. 


post Svo., with a Steel Engraving, 21s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


TIMBS'S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 


LAND. A New Series. 


the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. In 2 vols. 
By Frank Buck- 
2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


CHARLES LAMB: His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
Miss EYRE'S 
8vo., 12s. 


ANDERLEIGH HALL. 


NUGENT. In feap. Syo., 33 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publishe 


A Novel in Verse. 


With Portrait, 7s 6d. 


OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. 


Post 
By Edinund C. 


wr in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_——0—— 


DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, 
M.P. 1783-1809. Edited by Mrs. Henry Barina. 
1 vol. 8vo, 18s, [On Wednesday next. 


2. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 
Collections of L. Nohland L.von Kichel. Translated 
by Lady WALLACE. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

[On Thursday next. 


3. 
Lord MACAULAY'’S WORKS COM- 
PLETE. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
8 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. £5 5s. 


4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 
People’s Edition, complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


5. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James ANTHONY FRoupE, M.A. 

Vols. I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI. Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 23s. 

Vols. VII, and VIII. Elizabeth, Vols. I.and II. 28s, 


HISTORY of the nomaws under the 
EMPIRE. By O. Merivate, B.D. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 8 vols, post 8yo, 48s. 


7. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By Joun 
apeene M111, M.P. for Westminster. 2 vols. 8yo. 
248. 


8, 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Illus- 
trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
completed. 2 vols. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


9. 
Miss BERRY’S JOURNALS and COR- 


RESPONDENCE. Second Edition, corrected ; 
with 3 Portraits, 8 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


10, 
STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a Series 


of Sketches of Leading Politicians, By R. H. 
Hurrox. Reprinted from the Pali Mall Gazette. 
Crown 8yo. 486d, 

11, 

ENGLISH HISTORY from the EAR- 
LIESTPERIODto OUROWN TIMES. ByW.M. 
Lupron, Instructor of Candidates for Examinations 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d 

12. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Illus- 
trated by D. Macriss, R.A. Imperial 1émo., with 
all the Original Designs reduced. 10s 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 
13. 

ICELANDIC LEGENDS, Second 
Series, By G. E. J. Powett and Errixur Maa- 
NussON. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, ls. 

14, 

TheCHURCHandthe WORLD: Essays 
by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev, Orsy 
SHIPLEY, M.A. 8yo. (In April. 

18 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Jon Ayre, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 10s 6d. 

(Early in April. 
16. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Mannina. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown8vo. 8s 6d. 

17. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and 
UNITY of CREATION. By Gerorce Harrwia. 
8vo., with Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 

18. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author and 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. In 12 parts, 5s each, form- 
ing 3 vols., 2ls each. Vols I, and II. now ready, 


19, 


McCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully Re-edited by F. MarTIN. 
Vol. I., price 21s, in April. To be completed in 4 
vols. . 

20. 


WHITES COLLEGE and SCHOOL 
LATIN DICTIONARIES :— 

Junior Scholars, 662 pages. 7s 6d. 

Intermediate Abridgment, 1,048 pages. 18s. 

The Parent Work, by White and Riddle, 2,128 pages. 42s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER, 


NEW BOOKS. 


oom 
Immediately will be published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 
10s 6d, with Coloured Map and Illustrations. 
ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. 
H. BuLwock. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
Mr HENRY KINGSLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 
LEIGHTON COURT; aCountry House 
Story. By Henry KINGSLEY, Author of “ Raven- 
shoe,” “The Hillyars and the Burtons,” ‘* Austin 
Elliot,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s, 
A SON of the SOIL. A New Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo., price 21s. 


NEW NOVEL by Professor KINGSLEY. 

HEREWARD, the Last of the English. 
A New Novel. By Cuartes Kinosiey, M.A. 2 

vols. crown 8yo., price 21s. (Next week. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of 

REDCLYFFE.” 

The DOVE in the EAGLE'’S NEST. 
A New Novel. By the Author of “The Heir of 


Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s. 
(Just ready. 


TREASURY 





NEW VOLUMES 7, 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited, from the Original Editions, by 
J. W. Crark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Witha Vv ignette Title by J. FE. Millais. 
18mo. cloth, 4s 6d. (Next week. 


The REPUBLICof PLATO. Translated 
into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. 
Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vauanan, M.A. With 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved 
by Jeens from an Antique Gem. 18mo., cloth, 4s 6d. 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. 
From the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and 
arranged by JoHN HuLvau, Professor of Vocal Music 
in King’s College, London. 18mo., cloth, 4s 6d. 

*,* Lists of Books published in “ The Golden Trea- 
sury Series " forwarded on application. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864.— 
The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, 
preached befure the University of Oxford, 1864. By 
T. D. Bernarp, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Rector of Walcot. BVO cloth, 83 6d. 


The BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary 
of Old English Bible Words. By J. Easrwoop, 
M.A., and W. ALpis Wrigut, M.A. 18mo., cloth, 


5s 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION of 
The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A 


Popular Account of the Collection and Reception 
of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. 
By B. F. Wesrcorr, M.A. 18mo., 4s 6d. 


The HOUSE of PRAYER; or, a Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Order for Morning and Even- 

ing Prayer in the Church of England. By G. F. 
= Tgissi£R, B.D., Rector of Brampton, near North- 
mpton, late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 

Colle eee, Oxford. 18mo., cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


A - [opeeeas 
RIE 


By the same Author, 


Village Sermons. First Series. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 9s. 
Village Sermons. Second Series. Crown 


Svo., cloth, 8s 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the Connection of 
the Old and New Testament. With Maps. By the 
Rev. G. F. MacLtear, M.A., Assistant-Preacher at 
the Temple Church, London ; Author of “ The His. 
tory of Christian Missions in the Middle Ages,” &c. 
18mo., cloth, 5s 6d. 


A 


Also, by the same Author. 
A SECOND EDITION of 
LASS-BOOK of OLD TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. With Four Maps, 18mo., cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION of 

BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled and arranged by CHARLES 
Hote, B.A. » Trinity College, Cambridge. In | pott 8v0. 
(same size as the‘ Gelden Treasury Series”), neatly 
and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s 6d. 

The Publishers veuture to believe that this litle com- 
prehensive work will become as indespensable to all 
English readers as an English Dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, 
and from its moderate price it cannot fail to become as 
popular as it is useful.” —T7imes. 

‘The idea of this little book is excellent, and appears 
to have beea worked out with zeal, industry, and care. 
The book will, no doubt, at once prove itself so useful as 
to become indispensable, and be found not only in 
libraries, and on authors’ tables, but everywhere that any 
book of reference at all tiuds a place.”—Scotsman. 
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